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Back Nuwpers Wantep.—Those of our subscri- 
bers who will send us the February number of this 
Journal for 1851, unsoiled, shall receive, in exchange, 
any twenty-five cent book which they may name, 
published at our office. 





To Co-workers anp Susscripers.—We owe a 
debt of lasting gratitude for the promptness with 
which they have responded to our prospectus for 
1852, by sending in such a cataract of names for 
the new volume. Besides thousands of old sub 
scriptions renewed, new ones are coming from every 
quarter in clubs of five, ten, thirty, and some run 
up to one hundred and more. The good time truly 
appears to be “coming,” for the universal spread of 
Phrenology. There is still room on our subscription 
books for more. 

This Journal may be ordered in connection with 
Tae Srupext, Taz Untversat Paonocraraer, or 
Tue Warter-Oure Jovenat, each at $1.00 a year, 
in advance. 

ro county, and State, in all letters ad- 
eased to us on business. This will prevent de- 
lays, omissions, and mistakes. 





particular in writing the names of 





EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER Il. 

Secretiveness is one of the animal pro- 
pensities, and in its action has merely selfish 
gratification in view. In the lower animals 
it acts, like all their other faculties, as a blind 
instinct, while in man it is coupled with 
reasoning power and moral sentient, by 
which it may be guided, modified, and re- 
strained, or allowed to act only in harmony 
with the higher dictates of the mind. The 
very name of Sveretiveness indicates the 
general nature of the faculty, yet we deem it 
proper to define its office, its perversion and 
its abuse. 

Its office is to produce concealment, and a 
restraining influence upon the other faculties. 
Its true animal nature perhaps may be best 
understood by reference to its action in the 
lower order of animals. Nearly all carniv- 
orous animals have Secretiveness in a high 
degree of power. The cat species, from the 
lion downward, secretes itself and patiently 
waits and watches for its prey, and when it 
approaches, seizes it at a single bound, before 
the unconscious victim is aware of the 
presence of the concealed enemy. 

Herbivorous animals, on the contrary, 
whose natural food does not flee at their ap- 
proach, and who, therefore, need no artifice 
to surprise it, are usually found compara- 
tively deficient, not only in the development 
of the organ, but in the manifestation of the 
propensity under consideration. 

There are those of the human race in 
whom Secretiveness is so large and active, 





that their whole character is tinged with | 
fox-like, or cat-like cunning. All they say, 
and all they do, has an air of mystery, con- 
cealment, and artifice about it: they use 
ambiguous expressions, and never “speak 
right on,” bold, plain, and unmistakeable, but | 
qualify their remarks with prudential terms ; 
and hedge about all they say with so many 
conditions, that they appear as if they were 
either cowards, or considered themselv 
holding communion with rascals. There are 


\ 


“others, on the contrary, who are too abrupt, 


blunt, and ill-timed in their remarks—who 
lack sufficient concealment for a judicious 
character, and who, as Shakspeare expresses 
it, “ carry their heart on their sleeve for daws 
to peck at.” We can tolerate a plain, bold 
character, better than a sly and crafty one, 
yet neither is the proper standard of charac- 
ter; a medium between the two extremes 
should be sought. This involves a full de- 
velopment of the organ, and that in harmony 
with all the others. ~The training of this 
faculty is of essential importance—where it is 
too small it should be developed, and where 
too large, it should be depressed. All well 
balanced minds will discover the propriety of 
this as the true mode of training. Let chil- 
dren be taught to restrain their feelings, to 
never express a sentiment, till they have re- 
flected upon the propriety or impropriety of 
what they would utter. Oftentimes an ex- 
pressed truth might wound the feelings of 
some persons present, or might develop to the 
world that which should be kept in a small 
circle of friends as a secret. They should be 
taught not to unnecessarily expose their 
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weaknesses, or their ignorance, and also 
never to so far develop their character that 
dishonest strangers might take advantage of 
it. This isin accordance with Conscientious- 
ness itself, and both faculties may be trained 
in harmonious conjunction on this point. 
Every faculty, this among the number, is 
given to man for a wise and useful purpose. 
Each faculty, by being too weak, creates a 
weakness in the character, while excessive 
development of any faculty, produces an un- 
balanced state of mind, and, in respect to 
nearly every one of the primitive powers has 
a liability to abuse from excessive develop- 
ment, or undue activity. This is even true 
of Benevolence or Conscientiousness ; making 
a man so liberal as to do himself injustice— 
so charitable as to give, to unworthy objects ; 
or so sensitive in respect to moral duty and re- 
sponsibility as to do nothing, for fear of doing 
wrong. Deficient Secretiveness makes a 
man so transparent as to be liable, at every 
moment, to fall a victim to the selfishness of 
those around him; while an excess of this 
faculty leads to duplicity, chicanery, cunning, 
artifice, dissimulation and falsehood ; indeed 
there are those whose chief pleasure seems to 
be to deceive and mislead, not only to hide 
their real character and sentiments, but to 
| put forth language and actions of a decep- 
| tive nature, quite foreign to their general 
characters, for the mere pleasure of the good 
cheer and amusement it affords, thus making 
an honest man appear, for the time being, to 
\pe a hypocritical villain. 

It creates in writers or speakers a tendency 
to shroud in mystery, not only what is at- 
tempted to be expressed, but to make us be- 
lieve, that much of importance is yet to 
come; hence, novelists, who usually have 
the organ large, develop a previous plot on 
one page only to lay another, or to raise a 
mystery to be afterwards developed. Thus 
they go on linking mystery in mystery, to 
excite interest and lead the reader on, and 
frequently close their book in a labyrinth of 
undeveloped history, more especially if ano- 
ther volume is to follow. 

The abuses of this faculty in social life are 
numerous; children are deceived from the 
very cradle, nay, before they cease to inhabit 
it are they taught hypocrisy. 

It is thought by mothers and nurses, that 
a straight-forward, truthful course with a child 
is not good policy ; that they must be ruled 
by deception. Soon they learn one decep- 
tion, but are not conscious that they are not 


involved in others, and they are not long in 
gaining the knowledge that deception and 
double dealing is almost the only mode of 
producing influence on their minds. They 
soon begin to deceive their playmates, next 
their parents, and not being educated pro- 

rly relative to truth, but on the contrary, 
rained by a system of hypocrisy, they soon 
learn to lie outright. Mothers in whom Se- 
cretiveness is so large as to lead them to 
deceive their children, have usually trans_ 
mitted to those children a large share of that 
faculty. Instead of developing unduly in the 
children an already large organ, it is the part 
of wisdom to check and restrain it. 

Servants are taught openly to say their 
mistress “is not at home,” if the company 
should not be of the favored few; and is it 
strange that such servants, under such train- 
ing, are ultimately accused of falsehood on 
their own account? Often are they dis- 
charged for practicing, for themselves, the 
very deceptions which they have been com- 
pelled to practice for their mistress, or lose 
their situation for disobedience. 

We are told that “servants lie so that 
they cannot be trusted.” It would be strange, 
indeed, were it otherwise. It would be a 
marvel if those who have to depend upon 
obedience for their daily bread, and are re- 
quired to practice deception, as a part of 
their duty, should not soon learn to deceive 
and lie to screen their faults, or minister to 
their own interests. Nor are they always, 
or ordinarily, persons of a high deg reeof 
moral culture. 

We will neither take the time nor the 
space to enumerate instances of social decep- 
tion, which are every day being practiced in 
communities denominated Christan and cul- 
tivated. It is enough merely to allude to 
the blandishments and flatterjes of people, 
when visitors call, as, “1 am delighted to see 
you, do stay longer—stay to tea;’ and when 
the company, apparently, though often hypo- 
critically, force themselves away, the mother, 
in the presence of her children who look up 
to her fur example, says—“I am glad they 
they are gone, they are very disagreeable 
people. Why do they come to%annoy one ?” 
At such bald hypocrisy unsophisticated ehild- 
hood looks with astonishment, and is bewil- 
dered at the inconsistency, but soon learns 
that it is living in our atmosphere of decep- 
tion, and begins to practice accordingly. 

In our last article we promised to refer to 
the perversion of Secretiveness, in connection 




















with Acquisitiveness, as applicable to the 
customs of trade and commerce. 

The merchant, who ought to be a man of 
acknowledged truth and integrity, and. who 
would turn a man into the street who should 
charge him with the contrary, lives in the 
very hot-bed of deception ; not necessarily 
so, but nevertheless, the intrigues and decep- 
tions of cunning sharpers have created a pub- 
lic sentiment in mercantile life, which makes 
it almost; impossible to be a straight-forward, 
truthful man, and succeed. The mining and 
countermining, the plotting and counter-plot- 
ting, has become so general that mercantile 
life is a net-work of deception ; and the very 
goods on the shelves are made to speak 
falsehood by the yard. Is it not frequently 
demanded of clerks to practice deception, and 
falsify. with a brazen face, or lose their places ? 
To such an extent has this state of facts ob- 
tained, that it would seem that men lock up 
their conscience, if they have one, at home, 
and go into the world, practicing diplomatic 
hypocrisy in their business, and habitually 
concealing the bad policy of dishonest com- 
merce with a lie. It must be remembered, 
though the object be gained, and the means 
to obtain it are a sharpened intellect, and ex- 
cessive Secretiveness, they must not only 
conceal the truth, but put forth either 
directly or indirectly, what is positively false. 
Who has not heard the jockey’s motto— 
“ A> man’s eyes must be his chap”—* you 
must judge for yourself, and act accordingly.” 
Who ever puts the poorer part of an article in 
sight? Who does not conceal defects in 
their goods and magnify perfections; or, if 
defects are discovered, reason away their full 
effects. 

But Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
seem banded together to work iniquity, 
and not in mercantile life merely, where 
private letter-marks are used, and where 
cotton is intentionally sold for silk and 
worsted, but the abuses of these faculties are 
found among manufacturers. Almost all 
wares are embodied cheats, whitened sepul- 
chres, polished on the surface, veneered with- 
out, but shabby within. 

To take an example—a certain manufac- 
turer of flannels substituted cotton-warp for 
the woolen; stored his goods till he had ex- 
pended a large sum of money in their manu- 
facture, and then rushed them into the 
market. They were beautiful—the decep- 
tion was not apparent, and before the. cheat 
was known to the consumer, the manufac- 
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turer had realized half a splendid fortune by 
the operatione ; beause the cotton-warp, the 
more difficult part of the fabric, cost less than 
the sixth part of what the real article would 
have cost. As soon, however, as the con- 
sumer became aware that it was half cotton, 
he began to inspect everything in the shape 
of white flannel, before purchasing, to detect 
the cotton ; but the shrewd manufacturer had 
anticipated all this, and made a large quan- 
tity of goods, not with cotton-warp and 
woolen filling, but by mixing in equal parts 
the cotton and the wool in the fibre, by card- 
ing it together, so that throughout the entire 
fabric, the warp and filling both, the cotton 
was covertly intermixed. Thus each thread, 
if it were broken, and held up to the light or 
scorched, would indicate the presence of 
wool, This deception could not easily be 
detected unless the cloth was colored red, 
when the cotton fibers not taking color in a 
wool-dye, would give a gray appearance to 
the goods. Before the detection of this cheat 
became general, so as to put people on their 
guard, the other half of a splendid fortune 
had been realized by this new deception, so 
that the manufacturer could retire from busi- 
ness at forty years of age, with a cool hun- 
dred thousand or two, and live in splendid 
style. He then could roll in his carriage, by 
the common masses, whose earnings, in the 
purchase of his hypocritical goods, had con- 
‘tributed to swell his purse. Now, he teaches 
his sons and daughters, that their position 
elevates them above the rest of mankind, 
from whose purses his own wealth has in the 
main been drawn, by his lying goods, his in- 
carnated falsehoods. 

This is a specimen of the state of facts 
which pervades trade and manufactures to a 
great extent, from a cargo of cast-iron axes, 
to a gilded watch, and its vendor, the mock 
auctioneer. 

Men make themselves merry over wooden 
nutmegs, horn gun-flints, white-oak cheese, 
and wooden hams, each of which may have 
been constructed, and sold, as a mere playful 
deception, for the sport of the thing; but 
wooden nutmegs, in sober verity, are found 
in the marts of trade and manufactures, so 
generally, indeed, that if every falsehood in- 
corporated into manufactured goods could 
stand forth, there would be such a rustling 
among the wares and fabrics in the ware- 
houses as would frighten even those who have 
contributed to their existence. 

This system of duplicity, this perverted 





Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 
Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and 
manufactures, to pedlars and mock auction- 
eers; but it extends even among farmers, 
who are supposed to be farthest removed 
from temptation, and perhaps, by circum- 
stances, the most honest portion of commu- 
nity. The craving desire to gratify the love 
of money induces the farmer to invoke Secre- 
tiveness and the spirit of deception, to enable 
him the more successfully and rapidly to 
feather his own nest. 


Go out into the country, for example, to 
purchase a superior cow, and call on one of 
the honest sons of the soil, and it would not 
be very difficult to find a man who would 
show himself as cunning and as selfish as any 
trader or manufacturer. Let us illustrate 
such an interview by a colloquy between a 
Crrizzn and a Farmer, and we beg of the 
reader to watch the workings of Secretiveness 
to gratify Acquisitiveness. 

Crrizzen.—* I am in pursuit of a fine cow, 
and understanding, at the hotel, that you 
kept a large flock of very excellent ones, I 
have called to look at them, and to see if I 
could make a purchase to please me. I am 
not very particular as to price, so I but ob- 
tain one’of the very best.” 


Farmer.—* Well, yes, I have a large 
flock, and they have the reputation of being 
excellent. They have cost me much care 
and pains in their selection; but I can’t say 
as I wish to sell any of them. When aman 
has a good article which he wants to use, it 
is not well to dispose of it.” 

C.—* True ; but I would like to Jook at 
them.” 

F,—* Oh, certainly, I will show them with 
pleasure; but, understand, I don’t promise 
to sell one at any price.” 

They go to the farm-yard, and a little son 
of the farmer follows to see and hear, and in 
doing so, takes his first lesson in the tricks of 

rade; for, be it remembered, that every act 

of the parent stamps its impress upon the 
young mind, which becomes almost inefface- 
able. 

C.—(Scanning a lean, common-looking 
animal, which, by the way, was one of the 
best milkers in the flock, and low in flesh 
from her milking qualities, yet it was in 
early winter when those qualities wou d not 
be apparent.) “ What is that cow worth ?” 

F.—“ I suppose about twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 





On an elevated place stands a large, 
fleshy, noble-looking cow, the poorest milker 
of the whole, and fat because her food went 
to flesh rather than to milk—catches the ad- 
miring eye of the inexperienced citizen, and 
he eagerly inquires, “ What will you sell 
that one for ?” 

F.—* O, don’t say anything to me about 
that cow; she is a very peculiar one, and 
more than that, she belongs to my wife. I 
told you I did not care to sell any, and this 
one I should hardly expect to sell at all ; 
besides, I should not like to have my wife 
offended by selling a favorite of hers. 
“ John, (turning to his boy, who is surprised 
to see his father hesitate a moment about 
selling this miserable, vicious, unruly beast, 
whose small mess of milk is as thin and blue 
as that sold by Messrs. Croton, Pump & Co., 
in New York,”) John, mother will be in our 
hair if we sell “ old Fill-pail.” 

That name strikes the buyer’s ear just as 
it was intended to do, and he presses the 
farmer for a price. 


.—“T will not say I will sell her at any 
price, unless my wife will consent, I don’t 
believe in family quarrels.” 

The boy, John, is surprised at his father’s 
reluctance to sell, and entertains not the 
slightest doubt but what his mother will 
joyously consent to the sale. The stranger 
is determined to have a price, and finally, the 
obliging farmer says—“ Now, mind I don’t 
agree to sell at any price without my wife’s 
consent, and I will set such a price as will, 
doubtless, cool your ardor without the neces- 
sity of calling my wife. Forty dollars is the 
price.” 

.—“ Suppose we consult the good lady, 
and see what she will say. If she will con- 
sent, I will take the animal.” 

.—“ I know what she will say, and if you 
insist upon it, we will refer it to her.” 

They proceed to the house, the farmer 
taking the lead to get the first word; and 
the boy, following anxious to have his mother 
assent to the sale and urge the bargain. 

.—“ Well, mother, this gentleman is 
very anxious to buy ‘old Fill-pail, and I 
told him”—“Y es,” interrupted the wife in 
apparent anger, “and you ‘told him’ he 
might have her, I warrant; it is just like 
you to sell the best cow we have. Well, do 
as you like. We might as well give up try- 
ing to make butter and cheese altogether.” 

With a red face and an angry air, she 
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leaves the room, slamming the door after 
her. “There,” says the Farmer, “I knew 
just how it would be.” 


John, the honest boy, was astonished. He 
had heard that cow made the subject of cen- 
ture for years by all the family; and now, 
when a double price is offered for her, his 
father holds back, and his mother gets angry. 
He don’t understand it. No, indeed, poor 
boy, you don’t understand it, but you are in 
a fair way of doing so. Wait a little and 
you will be wise, and know more of the 
world. 

The stranger takes the bait, counts out the 
forty dollars, and the farmer apparently 
draws back from it, saying, “ I don’t think J 
ought to take the money. You had better 
not take the cow.” (All true, though not in- 
tended to be so regarded.) 


He takes the money, and the stranger de- 
parts with his purchase. The mother returns, 
smiling like a summer's morning. The 
father, chuckling over his money, says, with 
an arch wink to his wife, “1 think when he 
has had that cow half as long as we have, he 
will be glad to take less than half what he 
paid for her.” 

This unriddles to the boy’s unsophisticated 
mind the hypocrisy of the whole transaction, 
and he shrinks back from his parents as 
scheming liars. To bim it looks like robbery 
to take twenty-five dollars more for the cow 
than she was worth ; and like lying, thus to 
deceive the stranger by such back-handed 
means. 

He has been whipped for lying, and taught 
that he must be honest; and he can see no 
difference between talking a lie and acting 
it. 

Under the influence of filial love he begins 
to reason, and is unwilling to condemn his 
parents to the degradation of liars and rob- 
bers. He reviews the guarded modes of ex- 
pression by the father and mother. His 
father did not say it was the best cow in the 
flock, and told the man he “ had better not 
take the animal”—that he “ would not sell 
her unless his mother would consent to it.” 
It wes not exactly lying after all. Besides, 
his father stood high in society; he was 
called, Colonel, and Esq.; had been a Re- 
presentative ; was a trustee of the Religious 
Society, school committee, and everybody 
looked up to him as a man of honor. His 
mother, too, was intimate in the family of 
the minister, and had the best company in 











town. Therefore they were good people, and 
their example worthy of imitation. Full of 
this pleasing unction to his outraged con- 
science, and possessing withal, by hereditary 
transmission, a similar tendency to shrewd- 
ness and money-loving as that of his parents, 
he began to meditate a method of profiting 
by this his first lesson in keen business man- 
agement. “ Why can’t I sell that soft, 
worthless new knife I bought of the rascally 
pedlar the other day, in the same manner 
that father sold the cow? Let me see, I 
have the plan, and I will have the money, 
and I won't tell a lie either. I can steer 
clear of that.” 

He carefully whets his knife, and as care- 
fully pockets a soft stick, and then with a 
veil of honest looks proceeds to school. At 
recess, he very carclessly draws forth his 
knife and stick, and begins to whittle. It 
cuts finely. The boys flock around, eager to 
see it, and to learn what he paid for it. “I 
got it cheap—only twenty-five cents—see it 
cut.” 

“Tl give you twenty-five,” says one. 

“I guess you will,” says John, “after I 
have run the risk of getting a bad one, and 
proved it. See it cut.” 

“T'll give you thirty.” 

“T'll give you forty,” says another; “ and 
here’s the money.” Forty, being a golden 
number in the ear of John, he quietly 
pockets the money just as the school bell 
rings, and they all go in to their books— 
John, to rejoice in the success of his experi- 
ment; and Charley, to anticipate the pleas- 
ure his excellent cutting knife will affurd 
him. 

As soon as the school is dismissed—while 
Charley is hunting for a good hard stick 
to show the other boys how gloriously it 
will cut—John makes all haste for home, to 
announce his success, and to bank his money. 
Almost out of breath he enters the house 
exclaiming, “ Father, I have sold that pew- 
ter-faced knife which I bought of the pedlar 
at twenty-five cents, for forty cents.” “ Ah! 
have you? But how did you manage? You 
didn’t tell a lie, did you, Johnny? You 
must never lie you know.” “Ob, no, sir, I 
sharpened it very nicely—took a soft stick 
in my pocket, and kept whittling—said 
nothing, and let them bid.” 

“But who bought it? and have you got 
your money f” 

“ Charley Sumner, who always has money, 
bought it, and here are the forty cents.” 





“ That’s right ; you should never lie, and 
always get your pay down to prevent after 
trouble. I say, mother! Johnny is pretty 
smart. We must make a merchant of him, 
eh—what think you ” 

“ Well, he has done well with the knife 
surely, and I always tLought he would be 
somebody, and get rich ; besides, Charley is 
better able to pay a high price for a poor 
knife than Johnny. Bring the money to me, 
my son, I will save it for you.” 

This is lesson, number (wo, and the boy, 
from this propitious beginning, kept prac- 
ticing until he was old enough to enter a 
store as clerk. His father kept him short 
of change for his new situation, and desiring 
to appear well with bis associates, he began 
by borrowing small sums from tle money- 
drawer, designing to pay it out of the first 
remittance. But the economical futher desir- 
ing to keep him short, to teach him economy, 
neglected the penurious remittance until the 
boy had secretly borrowed the full amount of 
what he received from his father, and he 
cannot pay it then; and finally, after some 
struggles with his defaced Conscientiousness, 
and urged by his necessities, decided not. to 
pay it at all. 

He went on in this way, borrowing, and 
never paying, until he robbed his master of 
a large amount, and ended bis life a villain. 

His parents pocketed a few extra dollars 
for a cow, by means of circuitous falsehood 
—their son imbibed the education, and that 
education shaped his future. 

Who will say, “Go thou and do like- 
wise ?” , 
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LOUIS J. M. DAGUERRE, 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Who, in the wide range of civilization, has 
not heard of the Daguerreotype ? Where 
can we go, from the rich mansions of wealth 
in our cities to the rude Jog-cabin in the new 
settlements in the far West, that the image 
of the “human face divine” is not found 
enstamped on imperishable silver by this 
wonderful art, Daguerreotype. It has, how- 
ever, almost ceased to be regarded as a won- 
der, and yet it is, nevertheless, as bold a step 
in art as has blessed the world since the art of 
printing. To fix the portrait of a man or a 
child, or an entire senate, or congregation, in 
all their nicer lineaments, more clearly and 
delicately than could ever be done by the 
most elaborate and costly engraving—nay, 
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more, to take all the minutie of the most 
elaborate pile of architecture without leaving 
out a virtue or a blemish—indeed to, copy 
an entire landscape, its every shrub, twig, 
rock, and even the eternal cataract of Niagara, 
or the bleakest ‘cloud-smitten, mountain, and 
all within the space of a few seconds, and fix 
them forever on durable silver, is to us as 
much of a marvel, to-day, as it was when it was 
first promulgated to the world some thirteen 
years ago. True, we know thoroughly the 
process, the modus operandi of man’s agency 
in the matter, yet, precisely how it is that the 
rays of light so act upon the chemical sub- 
stances on the silver plate, as to produce a 
durable picture of whatever is reflected upon 
it, we do not fully comprehend. 





We are here strongly tempted to give our 
readers the process and philosophy of this 
great art, so far as it is understood: but it 
would be wandering from our present object, 
viz., a sketch of its inventor. We will give, 
in a future number, an illustrated article on 
this interesting subject. 


Daguerreotype is one of the great improve- 
ments of the age. It cheapens the produc- 
tion of portraits, and is thereby a great social 
advantage. If a friend wishes, he can with 
a dollar, and ten minutes’ time, procure a 
perfect miniature that may be sent by mail 
to any part of the world. If a friend dies 
without leaving a portrait, the Daguerrean is 
called, and he, in a moment, takes the sleep- 
ing features of the deceased loved one, and 
before the hour of the funeral arrives can 
copy it for fifty of the mourners, each of 
whom can carry to their home a perfect 
image of the departed. 


Since the discovery of this art, pictures of 
all kinds, portraits of the human face—of rare 
and valuable animals—copies of machines, 
works of art, buildings, as specimens of archi- 
tecture, for the edification and instruction of 
the million have been multiplied a thousand 
fold; and now a magazine, and almost a 
common newspaper, must be “ pictorial” to 
meet the demand of the age. If a great 
man, or an eminent woman, appears among 
us—a rare painting, an elegant statue, a noble 
edifice, or splendid ship, is introduced, in 
which, the whole people are interested, and 
which few can see, Daguerreotype seizes the 
image in an instant, and in a week it is 
transferred, by the aid of the engraver and the 
printer, to a million copies of periodicals, and 
is being borne to fifty million of eager eyes 
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throughout a continent, with the fleetness of 
that other wonder of the age, the locomotive. 

No mode of teaching is so effectual as the 
pictorial, and no discovery has ministered so 
much to the increase of this species of teach- 
ing as the art in question. It speaks direct- 
ly to the eye, and impresses the thought in 
bodily form upon twenty of the faculties, 
while without this mode, the imagination must 
draw the picture which words may lamely 
describe. 

This fact will make the name of Daguerre* 
immortal, for it is attached to the art he has 
given to the world. 

In the portrait of this illustrious artist, 
what particularly attracts the notice of the 
Phrenologist is the firmness and compact- 
ness of his general organization, giving inten- 
sity of thought, and patient, penetrating ef- 
fort to his mind. His forehead was very 
broad and prominent at the base in the 
region of the organs of Perception and 
Memory. If ever there was a head qualified 
for scientific investigation and experiment, 
this is one. How prominent across the 
brows ; how large at Order; how broad be- 
tween the eyes, showing large Form, Size, 





* De-gare, hence De-gare-o-type, This is the usual Eng- 
lish pronunciation among artists. Webster pronounces it 
Da-ger-ro-type, but this is, we think, less correct, according 
to present usage. 


_ and Individuality: how full in the center and 
upper part of the forehead in the region of 
Eventuality and Comparison; how very 

| broad at Constructiveness through the tem- 

_ ples. He would have excelled in engineer- 

_ ing, Architecture, or in any of the Natural 
Sciences. From the fact that Daguerre was 
always very much averse to sitting for his 
own picture, there are but few photographs 
of him in existence. The one from which our 

excellent engraving of him is copied, was 

| taken in Paris by Messrs. Meade and Brother, 

_ of this city, to whose kindness we are indebt- 

_ ed for the privilege of copying not a few of 

| their excellent pictures. 

The following interesting remarks respect- 
ing the labors of Daguerre we copy from a 
recent number of the International Mag- 
| azine :-— 


Louts Jacques Maupe Dacuerre, whose name is 
| for ever associated with the photographic process, 
| of which he was the discoverer, died July 10th, 
| 1851, in Paris, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
| He was a man of extreme modesty and great per- 
] sonal worth, and was devoted to art. He was 
| favorably known to the world before the announce- 

ment of his discovery of the Daguerreotype. His 
attempts to improve panoramic painting, and the 
production of dioramic effects, were crowned with 
the most eminent success. Among his pictures, 
which attracted much attention at the time of their 
exhibition, were, The Midnight Mass, Land-slip in 
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the Valley of Goldau, The Temple of Solomon, and 
The Cathedral of Sainte Marie de Montreal. In 
these the alternate effects of night and day, and 
storm and sunshine, were beautifully produced. To 
these effects of light were added vthers, from the 
decomposition of form, by means of which, for ex- 
ample, in the Midnight Mass, figures appeared 
where the spectators had just beheld seats, altars, 
é&c., and again, as in the Valley of Goldau, iu which 
rocks tumbling from the mountains replaced the 
prospect of a smiling valley. The methods adopted 
in these pictures were published at the same time 
with the process of the Daguerreotype, by order of 
the French Government, who awarded an annual 
pension of ten thousand francs to Daguerre and 
M. Niepce, jr., whose father had contributed towards 
the discovery of the Daguerreotype. Daguerre 
was led to experiments on chemical changes by 
sular radiations, with the hope of being able to 
apply the phenomena to the production of effects 
in his dioran.ic paintings, As the question of the 
part taken by him in the process to which he bas 
given his name, has been discussed sometimes to 
his disadvantage, it appears important that his 
position should be correctly determined. in 1802, 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, the celebrated potter, made 
the first recorded experiments in photography ; and 
these, with some additional ones by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, were publi-~bed in the journals of the royal 
institution. In 1814, Mr. Joseph Nicephore Niepce 
was engaged in experiments to determine the pus- 
sibility of fixing the images obtained in the camera 
obscura ; but there does not appear any evidence 
of publicativn of any kind previously to 1827, when 
Niepce was in England. He there wrote several 
letters to Mr. Bauer, the microscopic observer, 
which are preserved and printed in Hunt's Re- 
searches on Light. He also sent specimens cf re- 
sults obtained to the Royal Society, and furnished 
some to the cabinets of the curious, a few of which 
are yet in existence. These were pictures on me- 
tallic plates covered with a fine film of resin. In 
1824, Daguerre commenced his researches, starting 
at that point at which Wedgwood left the process. 
He soun abandoned the employ ment of the vitrate 
and chloride of silver, and proceeded with bis in- 
quiry, using plates of metal and glass to receive his 
In 1829, M. Vineent Chevalier 
brought Niepee and Daguerre together, when they 
entered into partnership to prosecute the subject in 
common For a long time they appear to have 
used the resinous surfaces only, when the contrast 
between the resin and the metal plates not being 


sensitive coatings. 


sufficiently great to give a goud picture, endeavors 
were made w blackeo that part of the plate from 
which the resin was removed in the process of 
heliography. (sun drawivg,) as it was mest happily 
calied. Amongst other materiale, iodine was em- 
ployed ; and Daguerre certainly was the first to 
notice the property possessed hy the iodine coating 
of changing under the iufluence of the sun’s rays. 
The following letter from Niepce to Daguerre is on 
this subject :-— 








“Sr. Love ow Varennes, June 23, 1831, 
© Sin, axp Deak Pantxen :-—] had long expected 


to hear from you with tuo wuch impatience not to | 


| 


receive and read with the greatest pleasure your 
letters of the 10th and 21st of last May. I shall 
confine myself in this reply to yours of the 21st, 
because, having been engaged ever since it reached 
me in your experiments on iodine, | hasten to com- 
rounicate to you the results which I have obtained. 
I had given my attention tu similar researches pre- 
vious to our connection, but without hope of suc- 
cess, from the impossibility, or nearly so, in my 
opinion, of fixing in any durable manner the images 
received on iodine, even supposing the difficulty 
surmounted of replacing the lights and shadows in 
their natural order. My results in this respect have 
been entirely similar to those which the oxide of 
silver gave me ; and promptitude of operation was 
the sole advantage which these substances ap- 
peared to offer. Neverthe'ess, Jast year, after you 
left this, | subjected iodine to new trials, but by a 
different mode of applicatin. I informed you of 
the results, and your answer, not at all encouraging, 
decided me to carry these experiments no farther. 
It appears that you have since viewed the ques- 
tion under a less desperate aspect, and I do not 
hesitate to reply to the appeal which you have 
made. J. N. Nieece.” 
From this and other letters it is evident that 
Niepce had used iodine, and abandoned it on 
account of the difficulty of reversing the lights and 
shadows. Duaguerre employed it also, and, as it 
appears, with far more promise of success than any 
obtained by M. Niepee. On the 5th of July, 1833, 
Niepce died ; in 1837, Daguerre and IsiJore Niepce, 
the son and heir of Nicephore Neipce, eutered into 
a definite agre t; and in a letter written on the 
1st November, 1837, t» Daguerre, Isodore Niepce 
says, “ What a difference, also, between the method 
which you employ and the one by which I toil on! 
While I require almost a whole day to make one 
design, you ask only four minutes! What an enor- 
mous advantage! It is so great, indeed, that no 
person, knowing both methods, would employ the 
old one.” From this time it is established, that 
although both Niepce and Daguerre used iodine, 
the latter alone employed it with any degree of 
success, and the discovery of the use of mercurial 
vapor to produce the positive image clearly be- 
long to Daguerre. In January, 1839, the Daguer- 
reotope pictures were first shown to the scientific 
and artistic public of Paris. The sen-ation they 
created was great, and the highest hopes of its uti- 
lity were entertained, On the 15th June, M. 
Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, presented a bill 
to the Chamber of Deputies relative to the pur- 
chase of the process of M. Daguerre for fixing the 
images of the camera. A commission appointed 
by the Chamber, consisting of Arago, Etienne, 
Carl, Vatout, de Beaumont, Toursorer, Delessert 
(Francois), Combarel de Leyval, and Vitet, made 
their report on the 8d of July, and a special com- 
mi-sion was appointed by the Chan:ber of Peers, 
compored of the following peers: Barons Athalin, 
Besson, Gay Lu-sac, the Marquis de Laplace, 
Vieomte Simeon, Baron Thenurd, and the Comte 
de Noe, who reported favorably on the 30th July, 
1839, and recommended unanimou-ly that the 





“bill be adopted simply and without alteration,” 


On the 19th of August the secret was for the first 
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time publicly announced in the Institute by M. 
Arago, the English patent having been completed 
a few days before, in open defiance and contradic- 
tion of the statement of M. Duchatel to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who used these words, “ Unfortu- 
nately for the authors of this beantiful discovery , it 
it is impossible for them to bring their labor into 
the market, and thus indemnify themselves for the 
sacrifices incurred by so many attempts so long 
fruitless, This invention does not admit of being 
secured by patent.” In conclusion, the Minister of 
the Interior said, “ You will concur in a sentiment 
which has already awakened universal sympathy ; 
you will never suffer us to leave to foreign nations 
the glory of endowing the world of science and of 
art with one of the most wonderful discoveries that 
honor our native land.” Daguerre never did much 
towards the improvement of his process. The high 
degree of sensibility which has been attained has 
been due to the experiments of others. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 





THE EAGLE. 

Different animals have ever been regarded 
as the personification or re] resentztive of eer- 
tain ideas. The dove is ancmblem of affie- 
tion, the dog of fidelity, the fox of cunning, 
the wolf of treachery, the lamb of innocence, 
the lion of nobility, What the lion is to 
the family of quadrupeds the eagle is to the 
bird species, The lion is the king of beasts ; 
the eayle is the monarch of the air, and has 
ever bren associated with mej: sty and nobil- 
ity. In the heathen mythology, an eagle 
alone was thought worthy tu bear the thun- 
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der of Jove. Savage nations regard the ea- 
gle as an emblem of courage and freedom. 
The Indian warrior glories in his eagle’s 
plume as the most distinguished trophy of 
his skill, and the most eminent signal of his 
own position and importance, as well as the 
most honorable ornament to his person, and 
will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
tail-feathers of a single eagle. Nor is the 
dress of the Highland chief complete without 
this badge of his high degree. Americans 
have a national interest in this powerful and 
noble bird. He has been chosen as our na- 
tional coat of arms. 

What child is not familiar with his appear- 
ance on the star-spangled banner ; his broad 
pinions outspread as if protecting a conti- 
nent, holding in his talons the olive-branch 
as an emblem of peace, and the arrows as if 
prepared to defend our rights against every 
invader, while in his beak he holds that im- 
mortal motto, significant of those bonds of 
union by which these separate States became 
a nation, “E Pluribus Unum,” meaning, lit- 
erally, “from many, one.” 

Of all the feathered tribe the eagle soars 
the highest, and has the most piercing vision. 
He cuts the air above the lightning and the 
storm, and looks with a steady gaze at the 
sun. 

Besides giving his spirit of freedom and 
sweep of pinion a wide range, by making such 
lofty flights, it enables him to take an exten- 
sive survey, with his telescopic eye, of the air 
and country beneath, for his prey. 

The eagle despises small animals and dis- 
regards their puny insults, and only when 
famishing with hunger will he stoop to feed 
oncarrion. Like the lion, the tiger and the 
cat, the eagle seeks a living prey. His acute 
sight enables him to discern his prey at an 
immense distance, and, having once fixed his 
fiery gaze upon it, he darts down to its con- 
quest with a resistless swoop. The structure 
of the eagle’s eye, by means of which he is 
able to look steadfastly on the sun in his most 
dazzling splendor, and also to perceive his 
prey at surprising distances, is a subject of 
great philosophical interest. The optic nerve 
is very large; which gives keenness and pow- 
er of vision, and there is a membrane con- 
nected with the crystalline lens which serves 
to accommodate the eye to variations of dis- 
tance, 

The noble bird which adorns the head of 
our article is the Washington Sea-Eagle, and 
is the largest specimen of the eagle family 
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known on the globe. It was discovered, de- 
scribed and named by Aupuson in 1814, cn 
the Upper Mississippi. It is known only in 
North America. 

This bird lives near oceans, lakes or rivers, 
and feeds mainly on fish, after which it dives 
like the fish-hawk, and upon water-fowl and 
such land animals as fall in its way ; though 
it does not hunt for land birds or animals 
when it can find a full supply of fish or aquat- 
ic birds. 

The color of the Washington Sea-Eagle is 
in the main a blackish brown, with a copper- 
colored tint; its fore-neck and breast a yel- 


owish brown, feet orange yellow, bill and 


claws a bluish black. 

Among ferocious birds the female is al- 
ways the largest. The male bird which was 
killed by Audubon, and of whose drawing 
our engraving is a good representation, meas- 
ured as follows :— 

Length 3 feet 7 inches; extent of wings 
10 feet 2 inches; length of wing when fold- 
ed 32 inches ; length of tail 15 inches; mid- 
dle toe 42 inches long; hind claw 2},—ma- 
king the span of the foot 7} inches. The fe- 
male being larger would enhance all the 
measurements. Her wings would be about 
11 feet in extent. 

At the first sight of such a princely bird, 
such a monarch of the air, no wonder the en- 
thusiastic Audubon should have said,—* Not 
even Herschell, when he discovered the plan- 
et which bears his name, could have expe- 
rienced more rapturous feelings. The name 
which I have chosen for this new species of 
eagle, ‘The Bird of Washington,’ may, by 
some, be considered as preposterous and un- 
fit; but as it is indisputably the noblest bird 
of its genus that has yet been discovered, I 
trust I shall be allowed to honor it with the 
name of one yet nobler , who was the savior 
of his country, and whose name .will ever be 
dear to it. To those who may be-curious to 
know my reasons, I can only say, that, as the 
new world gave me birth and liberty, the 
great man who insured it independence is 
next to my heart. He had a nobility of 
mind, and a generosity of soul, such as are 
seldom possessed. He was brave, so is the 
eagle ; like it, too, he was the terror of his 
foes, and his fame, extending from pole to 
pole, resembles the majestic soarings of the 
mightiest of the feathered tribe. If America 
has reason to be proud ef her Washington, 
so leas she to be proud of her great eagle.” 

Tire greatest of naturalists has coupled 





their names, and sent them, with his own, 
down the stream of time to be honored to- 
gether. 





f Te 
WHITE HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE, 
This is the bald eagle, the noble bird whose 

figure is emblazoned on our national standard, 
and which is known and respected in every 
clime as the ensign of a young, free and pow- 
erful people. The great strength, daring and 
cool courage of this eagle, joined with un- 
equalled power of flight, render him very 
conspicuous in the eagle family. 

He is distinguished for a ferocious, over- 
bearing and tyrannical spirit, evincing the ex- 
traordinary development of his Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Firmness, and Self Es- 
teem, joined with a strong manifestation of 
Secretiveness and shrewdness of intellect. 
The heads of all eagles, hawks, owls and oth- 
er ferocious birds have broad heads like those 
of the lion, tiger, leopard, cougar and lynx. 


Yet the eagle seems to possess a nobler na- 
ture than the cat tribes of animals, in the 
more bold, spirited and courageous mode of 
pursuing its prey. The cat hides in ambush 
waiting for its prey, and takes it by strata- 
gem and surprize, while, in general, the eagle 
takes an honorable, straight-forward mode of 
securing its prey. It exhibits intellect in 
combination with Secretiveness, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel, in the capture of water- 
fowl, but Secretiveness is not employed except 
where cunning in eluding pursuit is manifest- 
ed on the part of the game. 

The flight of the bald eagle, says Audu- 
bon, “is strong, generally uniform and pro- 
tracted to any distance at pleasure. When 
traveling it flies by easy flappings without any 
intermission. When looking for prey, it sails 
with extended wings, and has the power of 
ascending in circular sweeps, without a single 
flap of the wings, or any other apparent mo- 
tion of them or of the tail, and in this man- 
ner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view, the white tail remaining longer visible 
than the rest of the body. When at an im- 
mense height, and as if observing an object 
on the ground, it closes its wings and glides 
through the air with such rapidity as to cause 
a rustling sound, like a violent gust of wind 
passing among the branches of trees. Its fall 
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toward the earth can scarcely be followed by 
the eye on such occasions, the more particu- 
larly because these falls or glidings through 
the air usually take place when they are least 
expected.” 

A very interesting instance of the Secre- 
tiveness of this eagle, in combination with in- 
tellect, is recorded by Audubon, as follows :— 
“At times, when these eagles, sailing in 
search of prey, discover a goose, a duck, or a 
swan, that has alighted on the water, they 
accomplish its destruction in a manner that is 
worthy of attention. The eagles, well aware 
that water-fowl have it in their power to dive 
at their approach, and thereby elude their at- 
tempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppo- 
site directions over the lake or river on which 
they have observed the object which they are 
desirous of possessing. Both eagles reach a 
certain Hight, immediately after which one 
of them glides with great swiftness towards 
the prey ; the latter, meantime, aware of the 
eayle’s intention, dives the moment before he 
reaches the spot. The pursuer then rises in 
the air, and is met by its mate, which glides 
towards the water-bird that has just emerged 
to breathe, and forces it to plunge again be- 
neath the surface, to escape the talons of this 
second assailant. The first eagle is now pois- 
ing itself in the place where its mate former- 
ly was, and rushes anew to force the quarry 
By thus alternate- 
ly gliding, in rapid and often-repeated rushes 
over the ill-fated bird, they soon fatigue it, 
when it stretches out its neck, swims deeply, 
and makes for the shore, in the hope of con- 
Put 
this is of no avail, for the eagles follow it in 
all its motions, and the moment it approach- 


to make another plunge. 


cealing itself among the rank weeds. 


es the margin, one of them darts upon it and 
kills it in an instant, after which they divide 
the spoil.” 

During spring and summer the bald eagle, 
to procure sustenance, follows a different 
course, which does no credit to its character, 
especially as it is so well able to procure its 
own food without robbing other plunderers. 
As soon as the fish-hawk appears along our 
Atlantic shore or our large rivers, the eagle 
follows it and robs it of its hard-earned prey. 
Perched on a lonely summit near the ocean, 
it waits until the fish-hawk rises from the wa- 
ter with a fish, when he rushes at him, caus- 
ing him to drop his prey. In an instant the 
eagle, calculating the rapid descent of the 
fish, closes his wings and follows it with the 
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swiftness of thought, and grasps it before it 


reaches the water or the ground, and bears it 
off to feed the ever-hungry brood of the ma- 
rauder. 


Unlike the Washington Eagle, which dives 
for his finny prey, the Bald Eagle never dives 
to get them from the water, though he some- 
times seizes small ones in shallow water 
among rocks along the shore. It devours 
pigs, lambs, fawns, poultry, and sometimes, 
when pushed to the extreme of hunger, feeds 
on putrid flesh. 

Bald eagles generally live along the coast 
and rivers, and are seldom seen among the 
mountains of the interior. Their mode of de- 
defence is similar to that of all other eagles 
and hawks, throwing themselves backward 
and striking with their talons, keeping their 
mouths open and their heads turning rapidly 
to watch every movement of their foe. 


Eagles are supposed to live to a very great 
age—even a hundred years. On this point 
Audubon says in substance——“I once shot 
one of these birds with its tail and wings so 
worn and rusty that I imagined it had lost 
the power of moulting. Its claws and bill 
were much blunted. It could scarcely fly 
more than a hundred yards at a time, and 
this it did heavily and unsteadily. The body 
was poor and tough. The eye was the only 
part which appeared to have sustained no in- 
jury. It remained sparkling and full of ani- 
mation, and even after death seemed to have 
lost little of its luster.” 


The Bald Eagle is seldom seen alone. The 
mutual attachment formed between two indi- 
viduals when they first pair, continues until 
one of them dies. They hunt for the support 
of each other and for their young, and seldom 
feed apart; showing a beautiful illustration 
of that faculty possessed by mankind and by 
several species of birds and animals, called 
“ Union for Life.” 

This bird builds its nest on a high tree, 
never on the rocks like the Washington and 
other eagles. The nest is built of sticks, a 
yard in length, moss, seaweed, turf, &c., from 
five to six feet broad, and often of nearly the 
same thickness. The male and female birds 
often sit on the eggs, which are two in num- 
ber, and brood the young alternately. The 
same nest is occupied by a pair of birds for 
many successive years. The young remain 
in the nest until they are full-fledged and 
nearly full grown, when the long, tender and 
assiduous care of the parents, now no longer 





needed, is at once changed to a course of ap- 
parent cruelty, for they drive them forth from 
the nest to take care of themeslves, after 
which they are treated as strangers. 


The young eagles of this species breed at 
one year old, although they do not attain 
their full beauty of p'umage and color until 
they are three years old. 


The general color of the bald eagle is deep 
umber-brown—head and neck white ; the tail 
whitish. Length from the beak to the end 
of the tail 34 inches ; extent of wings 7 feet ; 
weight, males from 6 to 8 pounds ; females 
from 8 to 12 pounds. The weight of the 
Washington Eagle is about 12 pounds for 
the male and 15 pounds for the female. 

The Golden Eagle is a noble specimen of 
this family, and although it is found in every 
part of the United States, it is not very plen- 
ty. In Britain it is much more numerous. 
It is about the size of the Bald Eagle, and is 
remarkably ferocious and courageous. It 
builds its nest, which consists of a few dry 
sticks, on some inaccessible shelf upon some 
overhanging cliff. Young fawns, racoons, 
hares, wild turkeys, and other large birds con- 
stitute their food, and they never descend to 
putrid flesh, except in extreme destitution. 
They are very nice in cleaning the skin and 
plucking the feathers from their prey before 
eating it. Its plumage is of a golden brown, 
and it is the feathers of this bird with which 
the Indian is so ambitious to deck himself. 

The White-Tailed Eagle is of a palish 
brown color, bordering on the yellow about 
the head and neck, and is remarkable for the 
snowy whiteness of its tail. It builds its nest 
among the wildest cliffs near the sea or other 
body of water, and like the bald eagle, de- 
pends upon other birds to catch the fish it 
eats, of which it is very fond. This is not its 
exclusive diet, but it preys upon birds and 
other animals, and does not hesitate to feed 
on putrid flesh. This eagle is very numerous 
in the bold headlands of the northern coast 
of Scotland. 

No eagle is more wary in the selection of 
its breeding place, which is usually on some 
jutting crag, inaccessible to man from above 
and out of the range of fire-arms from below. 
There the wild triumphant scream of the ea- 
gle mingles with the hoarse thunderings of 
the ocean surges, and this is the young ea- 
gle’s lullaby. How fit a place is this to nurse 
the native elements of freedom and noble 
daring—to inspire the spreading pinion to 
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cleave the clouds and tempt the eye to face 
the sun. Proud, imperial bird—well may 
you look down upon and triumph over all 
others ! 


Pbysialogical Department. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The following very sensible remarks we 
copy from the Providence, R. L., Mirror, of 
Dee 27, and we commend them to the care- 
ful consideration of all. Than the subject of 
learning the laws of the body, and how to 
preserve health, the greatest of physical bles- 
sings, nothing except a knowledge of the 
mind itself can be more important. Nor can 
the latter science be successfully studied and 
understood without a knowledge of the for- 
mer. How preposterous the idea for parents 
to take in charge the training and develop- 
ment of a child, bodily and mentally, with no 
more knowledge of the laws of Phrenology 
and Physiology than they have as farmers, 
of navigation, or as navigators, of managing 
a cotton-factory, a paper-mill, making watch- 
es or steam-engines. We claim of him who 
makes our boots an education to the business 
he assumes to practice. We would prose- 
cute a man as a charlatan and a swindler 
who, without an apprenticeship to the art, 
mystery and philosophy of the trade, should 
attempt to shoe a horse and injure him in the 
process. The physician, when it can be proved 
that, through ignorance of his profession, he 
has killed a patient, is justly tried for man- 
slaughter. But the mother assumes the du- 
ties of feeding, clothing, medicating, and 
managing her children with as little knowl- 
edge of the laws of their bodies as a street- 
paver has of the mechanism of a watch. 
Parents and teachers assume the manage- 
ment of the immortal minds and characters 
of children, who are as ignorant of the laws 
of mind as the tailor is of practical black- 
smithing or shipbuilding. 

How long shall this ignorance be regarded 
as unimportant, not to say morally criminal ! 
Do we think more of the proper qualification 
for his vocation of him who makes our shoes 
or those of our horses, than we do of those 
who mould the minds and care for the health 
and development of the bodies of our chil- 
dren? Alas for the health and lives and 
morals of society, it is too true. 

But it shall not be our fault if this igno- 
rance in some good measure be not chased 

















away from the horizon of public sentiment. 
Thousands yearly go to untimely graves, and 
other thousands to untimely and unnecessa- 
ry degradation and misery, who might have 
been saved to themselves and to society by 
such mental and physical training as any 
person of common capacity to learn can adopt 
by reading a single volume of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Any mother who is capa- 
ble of administering her culinary department, 
who can make a loaf of bread and dress a 
steak for her family, can learn so much of 
Physiology and Phrenology as would make 
her equally qualified to conduct their mental 
and physical management. 


“ PuysioLocy.—This is the most impor- 
tant yet most neglected branch of education. 
Very few of the teachers of our schools un- 
derstand any part of it, and yet they are con- 
sidered perfectly competent to teach the 
young and rising generation. Since Dr. 
Wieting commenced his course on this sub- 
ject, in this city, one of our female teachers 
was asked if she intended to attend his lec- 
tures. Her answer was that she did not, for 


it was a subject she was not interested in at: 


all!! A young lady—a teacher, and not in- 
terested in the subject of Physiology! Sup- 
pose one of her scholars should ask her— 
and children often ask questions that require 
knowledge to answer—why the heating of 
school-rooms, with the windows and doors 
closed and no chance for ventilation, makes 
her head ache and produces an irritation of 
the lungs so that nearly all the scholars be- 
gin to cough like so many little consump- 
tives? Why, ‘I am not interested in Phys- 
iology, and don’t know enough to tell you!’ 
What else could she say ? 

“The fact is, education goes like everything 
else—by fashion, and it is fashionable to 
learn, not only all English branches, but 
French, German, and Latin, instead of the 
far more important science of Physiology. 
A child is early taught that it is highly ne- 
cessary to learn how to die right, but they 
never hear of learning how to dive right in a 
physical sense. They see and hear lamenta- 
tions of woe at the loss of children and 
friends, and exhortations to be ‘resigned to 
the will of Providence, but they are not 
taught that these premature deaths and all 
this distress come from man’s own trans- 
gression, and that Providence is sure to help 
and keep in the vigor of life and health those 
who know how to, and do actually take 





the best care of themselves. We protest 
against this impious practice of charging the 
consequence of our own sins to Providence. 
It is almost blasphemy. Let us learn all 
about ‘the house we live in,—the way best 
to take care of it—the best diet and drink, 
the value of air, exercise and cold water, and 
not be complaining about ‘ mysterious dis- 
pensations,’ as long as we are constantly 
bringing them on ourselves. 

“Dr. Wieting is now lecturing in our city. 
He has manikins that he can take apart and 
exhibit all parts of the human body, and can 
give more information in one lecture than 
could be studied—without the explanations 
—in a year, or even without the skeletons 
and manikins, Whoever neglects to go and 
get information at so cheap a rate should 
never complain if they are doomed to swal- 
low all the doctor prescribes, and foot the bill 
in the bargain.” 





Chucational Department, 


SECULAR EDUCATION, 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 








I have shown that every material enjoyment is 
the product of the mental qualities now named. Let 
us, then, select an individual—John Wilson—and in- 
quire how far he possesses them, and how they 
effect his condition. Let us ask him, do you find 
your condition in life agreeable? Have you as 
much food and clothing, as comfortable a dwelling, 
as many innocent luxuries as you desire? If he an- 
swer, “No! Far from it: Iam toiled to death, poorly 
paid, and consequently ill fed, worse clothed, and 
miserably lodged!” What shall we do to amend 
his condition? The very first step must be to en- 
able him to comprehend the cause of his suffering. 
Let us then callin a jury cf his fellow-workmen, 
and put John on trial. “Does John possess skill 
in his trade?” “Yes.” “Does he possess steady 
application?” “We cannot answer for that, sir ;” 
“ Why, then, John, you fail in one of the indispen- 
sable requisites of well-being—the Vale of Clyde 
would have been a desert to this day, if all our pre- 
decessors had been very like you, possessing skill 
but deficient in steady application. Had they all 
acted as you, they would have been all as ill fed 
and poorly clothed as you are. As you are asking, 
John, a share of the good things produced by the 
steadiness of your predecessors, and by that of 
your fellow-workmen, without thinking it necessary . 
to be steady yourself—if we would indulge you in 
this, and give you good food, clothing, and lodging, 
without your steadily applying your talents in pro- 
ducing more, what an example would we set to 
your fellow-workmen who would work! And what 
would this vale of the Clyde be like in a hundred 
years hence? It would be a collection of dilap- 
idated ruins to tell where steady men had once 
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lived, but who were now extinct. John you must 
really try to become steady and punctual, and you 
will find your condition improved. Call Richard 
Robertson, Well Dick, are you skilful!” “No sir, 
I cannot boast of that: I am a laborer, sir.” “Can 
you read?” “No sir: my father never sent me to 
school.” “What do you work at?” “I serve ma- 
sons, and sometimes I am out of work, and in win- 
ter we often cannot work, from the frost.” “Very 
hard, Dick, but can you do any thing else; can you 
feed a steam-engine! take charge of a horse? work 
in a garden or field?” “No sir, I never learned 
any of these things.” “Poor Dick, I am sorry for 
you, but do you not see that if all fathers had been 
like your father, the vale of Clyde would have con- 
tained neither houses, nor clothes, nor food, for you 
ean only carry stones and mortar, you cannot ap- 
ply them, and you are really better provided for 
than you could possibly have been, had you, and 
men like you, been left alone to rely entirely on 
what their skill and industry could produce. 

“Your misfortune, Dick, has been parental neg- 
lect. We must try to teach you something that 
will enable you to turn your hand to work in which 
knowledge is needed, and if you are honest, and 
steady, and punctual, and economical, you will do 
better.” 

Now, we might proceed in this way through 

large numbers of working men, and trace their pri- 
vations to deficiency in themselves in skill, in steady 
application, in economy, in punctuality, in sobriety 
or in honesty ; and I ask how can we render the 
condition of such men prosperous, until we remove 
their defects. I am not drawing imaginary cases, 
I was brought up among the working classes, and 
have constantly taken an interest in them, and speak 
from observation. The week before last I saw a 
workman in England engaged in a piece of work 
ordered by the Duchess of Kent, in consequence of 
having seen the fabric in the Exhibition. The work- 
man was highly skillful, and had a guinea and a 
half a week of wages, yet he was in poverty. Why! 
Because he devoted two and sometimes three days 
in the week to drinking! Had he possessed the 
moral qualities now enumerated, be would have 
been an independent man; and many, very many 
of you whom I now address possess skill, steadi- 
ness, and all those moral virtues, and you are inde- 
pendent men. 

There is a large class of mechanics and skilled 
laborers in this country who are sober, honest, eco- 
nomical, and steady, and they are in highly com- 
fortable circumstances, and morally and intellectu- 
ally most respectable. In fact, using other men’s 
capital, they are the producers, and they divide 
fairly the profit with their employers. The misery, 
destitution, and wretchedness which afflict British 
society is confined chiefly to a class in whom intel- 
leetual ignorance and incaparity, moral imperfection, 
or bodily weakness almost universally prevail; and 
there are only two ways of disposing of this class; 
either we must remove their ignorance, improve 
their moral habits, and strengthen their bodies, or 
support them as burdens on the industry of the 
better workmen and the capitalist. I propose the 
former course, and how can it be done except by 
education ? 
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I do not hope to improve the old, but when we 
see the causes of destitution, we should try to save 
the young from falling the victims of them. We 
must instruct them in the conditions of well-being, 
and train them to comply with them. We must 
not allow them to grow up with the notion that 
they may be ignorant and yet be well paid; un- 
steady, and yet be well fed and clothed; unpunctual 
and dishonest, and yet find good employment with 
high wages. Our schools, generally speaking, have 
been founded by men of letters, and teach words- 
We must reform our schools, and enable them to 
teach practical knowledge; and we must send all 
the children to school to be instructed and trained. 
It is clear that the ignorant and destitute cannot 
pay teachers to give this kind of education to their 
children. The upper and middle classes and the 
well-to-do mechanics may, and do send their chil- 
dren to school; but the ignorant and the destitute 
do not and cannot. 


For generation after generation, they come for- 
ward as paupers and criminals to lie as burdens on 
the industrious; and unless those who are superior 
to themselves make an adequate moral effort to in- 
struct and train them, the evil will never diminish, 
I propose, therefore, to erect schools to teach the 
children of all classes who choose to attend them, 
free of expense, the structure and functions of their 
own bodies; the structure and laws of physical na- 
ture, and the relation of man to these objects and 
laws, the facts of social economy, and, above all, 
the laws of morality and religion, and the indispen- 
sable necessity of our observing them in order to 
attain prosperity ; and we must train the young to 
act on this knowledge. These measures will not 
banich all vice and want, for in many individuals 
these spring from organic defects, but they will di- 
minish them, and they must precede all other plans 
and appliances for human improvement, unless we 
can work miracles. 


Adult artisans and laborers, not trained to think 
and reason, cannot attend to discourses on abstract 
subjects, and hence sermons and lectures do not 
command their attention. This is the reason why 
lectures to mechanics’ institutes are made amusing 
rather than instructive. “No one,” says Dr. Car- 
penter, “ who bas had sufficient opportunities of ob- 
servation, can doubt that the intellectual faculties 
which have been developed by cultivation, are gen- 
erally transmitted to the offspring in an improved 
state, so that the descendant of a line of educated 
ancestors will probably have a much higher capa- 
city for instruction than the child that springs from 
an illiterate race.”—( Principles of General and Com- 
parative Physiology, p.512.) In reference to this 
observation, a medical journalist exclaims —“ How 
wide a field for action does this consideration pre- 
sent, 


“How gravely do the spread of education and 
the science of intermarriage address themselves to 
the attention of the philanthropist and the legisla- 
tor. The fruits of care and culture are not con- 
fined to the well-being of a single individual ; they 
bear within them the blessings of increase, and 
multiply tenfold with each succeeding generation.” 
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WINTER: ITS BEAUTY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


All nature is one grand cycle of universal bean- 
ties and perfections, Of this, cold dreary winter 
might at first seem to be an exception, whereas it 
is as complete an illustration as any other phase of 
nature. Every created thing in nature plays some 
part, and fulfills some mission, in this universal scale 
of existences and ends, Then how much more ev- 
ery great arrangement? Let us look at winTER as 
an example. 


Its philosophies we will not now discuss, only 
briefly enumerate. Vegetation needs rest. Period- 
ical stand-stills enter into the economy of universal 
growth. Winter furni-hes it to some, to others, 
heat and drouth. In the animal economy, winter 
doubtless accomplishes a function even more neces- 
sary. 

Besides, winter has inherent beauties and charms 
— its bright sunrbine, reflected from the glistening 
snow and ice, its nerve-stimulating and brain-exhil- 
erating cold, its glowing warmth—for in and by ex- 
ternal cold, nature contrives to generate internal 
warmth, &c., besides furnishing the means of the 
most delightful rides; for is there, or is there not, 
something inherently attractive in the sliding form 
of ride, as in the sleigh, on skates, &c. ? 

In addition to these inherent charms of Winter, 
how much does it enhance the beauties and glories 
of Spring, by contrast! Yet these suggestions are 
sv obvious as to be commonplace. We pen this ar- 
ticle to present other aspects of our subject. 

Winter is accompanied by an almost incredible 
amount of coco *—how much, it is hardly possible 
to conceive, as will be presently shown. Add to 
this those very sudden cnances from extreme cold 
to intense heat which form a part of nature’s econ- 
omies—caused by the presence and absence of the 
sun—and unless some all-pervading, self-acting con- 
trivance existed to partially neutralize them, they 
would destroy every living thing. To prevent such 
sudden shocks, nature here, as often elsewhere, em- 
ploys the balance-wheel principle as an equalizer 
of her operations, and frost, snow, ice, lakes, and 
mountains are nature’s set of balance-wheele, estab- 
lished to equalize temperature. Thus, what is the 
freezing of the ground but the absorption by it of 
inconceivable quantities of cold, and held in a la- 
tent state till warmth returns sufficient to again set 
it free? Take one square foot of frozen earth, and 
estimate as near as you can the amount of latent 
éold it contains, by placing it so near your person 
that you shall Freez all its cold! Then, how much 
cold is there embodied in all the earth, stones, wood 
and everything else frozen, say in a single night ! 
And how terribly intense would this cold be, but 
for this its absorption by frozen substances? Take 
a cold November night. Imagination could not 
conceive its frigid:‘ty but that this freezing arrange- 
ment takes up cold about as fust as it is generated. 
But the next morning’s sun, how warm and genial ! 
Yet mark—it has first to neutralize the intense cold 


* Allusion is here made to cold as if it were a positive 
substance, yet without attempting any philosophical eccu- 
racy. The bovks say it is not a thing, but a condition caused 
by the ubsence of seat. 
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stowed away in frost the night preceding, before it 
can effect a positive warmth, which takes till tow- 
ards noon, perhaps all day. 

But for this freezing arrangement, how terribly 
hot our days and cold our nights by this broad con- 
trast! The same is true of several successive cold 
nights and warm days. 

Please observe another phase of this idea. Take 
the month of March as an example. By this time, 
the sun shines so nearly perpendicularly up.n the 
earth that his heating power has become very 
great. ‘Ihen let several warm days succeed each 
other, and as heat rouses and starts vegetation, what 
could prevent the young blossom-buds and limbs 
from shooting forth, only to be nipped by the in- 
tense cold soon to follow? But, instead now, before 
warmth can revive growth, it must first neurRaLize 
ALL THE CoLD lying dormant by this freezing pro- 
cess, in all the ground, all the rocks, trees, ice, even 
lakes and mountains, and this requires so much 
time that, before it can cause vegetable life, another 
“cold snap” stows away another immense amount 
of cold in these nature’s ice-houses, to again take up 
or offset another “warm spell.” But for this, or 
some like arrangement, pray, what could protect 
man, brute or vegetable from these changes of tem- 
perature so sudden and extreme as to be absolutely 
fatal to all forms of life ? 

But, to look at this freezing philosophy on a lar- 
ger scale. Take one square inch of ice into your 
mouth till it is melted, and how much cold has it 

given off while thawmg? All this it took up from 
the air while freezing, leaving so much the less. 
Then multiply this amount by 144, and this by 12, 
= 1728, and imagine how much cold is absorbed by 
every cubic foot ofgice! Then how much by yon- 
der river, or lake, with its millions on millions of 
square feet of ice! And how inconceivable the 
quantity of cold taken up by all the rivers, all the 
lakes, all the frozen ground, frozen everything, even 
in a temperate climate! But how vastly more as 
we approach the poles! O, how beautiful, how 
useful, this philosophy of freezing ! 

But, as if even all this were not sufficient duly 
to equalize the temperature, nature makes the very 
rains of winter serve a like cold and heat equalizing 
office, by converting rain into snow. At its first for- 
mation, it is cold ; but, whenever much cold exists, 
absorbing cold, it congeals into snow, which is ev- 
ery way analogous to ice, except in compactness, 
aod thus takes up the cold of the upper regions, 
thereby prevents its pouring itself down upon us 
with resistless severity. Hence the remarks,—“ It 
is too cold to snow,” or “ The weather is modera- 
ting for snow ;” the cold having passed into snow. 
It also causes it to descend, thus consolidated, so as 
not to be felt, and there lie upon the earth's surface 
till the sun's heat liberates it by melting the snow. 
It also, like frost, helps to prevent the sun from 
rousing vegetation till he has dispelled all the cold 
contained in all the snow, all the ice, and all the 
frost, anywhere to be found, and this keeps vege- 
tation back in Spring till it may come forward with 
safety. But for this arrangement, how completely 
would every form of vegetation be destroyed, first 
by the cold of Fall nights, succeeding so warm 





days, and chilling the very life’s blood, and still 
more by hastening flowers and young fruit furward 
only to be suddenly killed by the other extreme of 
temperature. 

Wind subserves another like cold-equalizing end. 
Thus, yonder mountain or lake furnishes a deposito- 
ry for an immense amount of cold imbibed in Fall 
and Winter. A warm day or spell having first ab- 
stracted the cold from ground and ice in surround- 
ing regions, heats up the air, and this renders it 
light, aod this causes it to be carried upward by 
the greater density of the yet colder air around 
these mountains and lakes. These cold winds from 
mountains and lakes, are therefore only tempera- 
ture-equalizers, alike beneficial to country by re- 
tarding vegetation, as to mountain and lake by 
thawing them out. 

Another universal chemical law comes in here to 
still further facilitate this heat and cold equalizing 
law, namely, that all liquids in passing into a solid 
furm absorb immevse amounts of culd, and in pass- 
ing from a solid into a liquid state, give it off. Wa- 
ter, in passing into the still more refined form of 
steam, absorbs immense quantities of heat, which 
it gives off as it returns again to water. Hence we 
heat rooms most effectually by steam. Hence, 
raiu, by the mere chemical act of solidifying into 
snow or ice, throws a vast amount of cold into a la- 
tent form, which, in meltivg again returns to the 
atmosphere. 

Water again, even before it is cold enough to 
freeze, absorbs an immense amount of cold. Thus, 
water in a garden, in vessels, of a cold night, ab- 
sorbs so much ccld as to } revent things from freez- 
ing, even though the water does not freeze. Now, 
how inconceivable the amount of cold absorbed, not 
merely by all the ice of yonder lake, but by its vast 
body of water likewise. 

But inconceivably immense as is this beautiful 
provision of nature fur neutralizing cold, there yet 
remaias another to render man comfortable Winter 
nights and days. “Clothes,” anticipates a reader. 
Besides clothes, we require houses to ward off cold 
blasts, and driving rain and snow, and in which to 
luxuriate on nature's ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand in-door comforts. But to this end we must 
have Licut, and if we lighted them by ice, that 
same aperture which admitted light woul: also let 
in cold, and let out heat, so that to render a room 
warmer than out of doors would have been impos- 
sible. Heat and light are in substance one, slight- 
ly modified, but the same primitive element. How, 
then, is heat retained without excluding light? 
How can we retain warmth in our apartments, yet 
light them? Window-glass has the peculiar prop- 
erty of freely transmitting lizht, while it retains 
heat—another instance of Divine contrivance, not 
only for still further mitigating the rigors of ex- 
treme cold, but rendering ourselves comfortable 
even after its extremes have been modified by the 
freezing laws above described. 

By another contrivance, still more necessary, and 
far more Divinely beautiful, does nature compen- 
sate increased cold by proportionally increasing 
warmth. The body, in its every part and limb, 
must be kept at just about one temperature—98 
Farenheit. To vary many degrees either way is 
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injurious, and even fatal to the life process. Then, 
when out of doors, exposed to these extremes of 
temperature, incident to our climate, even after all 
that compensation effected by frost, ice, water, 
mountains, snow, winds, &c., how is this equilibrium 
to be maintained? By clothes? But they maxvu- 
FACTURE no warmth, only reard its escape, which, 
by the way, is all warmth in a room effects. Heat 
must be GENERATED WITHIN us, or, in spite of clothes 
and warm rooms, so much would escape in a few 
hours as would leave us chilled to death. How is 
this prevented? By peearHixe AND Eatixe. Food 
furnishes carbon, and breath oxygen. to the blood, 
which, in the smaller blood-vessels, unite and burn 
ech other up by spontaneous combustion, and thus 
give off caloric. 

So far so good. But the colder the weather, the 
more of this combustion and heat we require, Has 
nature any means of preserving this proportion? 
She has, It is this. The colder it becomes, the 
more condensed the atmosphere, and hence the 
more oxygen is contained in a given bulk of air, say 
in enough to fill the lungs. Hence, the colder it is, 
the more oxygen we inhale, and as, when well fed, 
the system always has a stock of carbon on hand, 
the colder it is the more oxygen fuel we inhale, and 
therefore the greater the combustion. The colder 
it is, therefore, the more intense warmth we gene- 
erate—another beautiful compensation arrangement 
of nature. Nor is any other fire as agreeable as 
this. And mankind should rely far more on iuter- 
nal, and less on external, fires for “ warm comfort ” 
in Winter. And when suffering from cold, breathe 
deep, copious and rapid iuspirations, and you will 
soon and effectually “ warm up.” 

It remains to pick up a few of the crumbs of our 
subject. Snow also forms a vast blanket, to keep 
unabsorbed cold from the roots of trees and vegeta- 
bles. Thus, farmers know how effectually enow 
prevents wheat from wiater-killing, or freezing so as 
to draw out the roots. And what it does fur wheat, 
it does proportionally for every form of vegetable 
life. But further South, just in proportion as cold 
diminishes, snow is neither required nor found. This 
enow and ice principle is setr-acrine, aboundirg 
most when and where most needed, and where not 
needed it is not found. 

Ice, too, forms a blanket for water, just as snow 
does for land. By a peculiar arrangement, it rises 
to the tor of the water, and thus prevents deep 
waters from becoming congealed, thereby saving 
fish from destruction, enabling man to cross rivers 
and lakes on nature's ice-bridge, and effecting many 
like desirable ends, 

But by what Law does ice rise to the top? Na- 
ture’s general arrangement would carry it to the 
bottom, which would soon fill up our river-chan- 
nele, turn rivers out of their courses, convert all our 
water into ice, and produce universal devastation. 

As cold contracts all bodies, why is not ice heavier 
in proportion to bulk than water, which would 
cause it to sink? Because, in passing from liquids 
to solide, all substances assume pariicular forms— 
some one furm, other things other forms, Thus su- 
gar always crystalizea into one shape, salt into an- 
other, and water into another—that of a star, as 
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we represent it, or in prongs, thus (,), as seen in 
thin ice, water in the snow-flake, &c, Now, though 
these separate ice-prongs are heavier than water, 
and would sink, they overlap and cross each other 
in infinite numbers, and at these crossings little 
holes are formed which, filled with air, become 
buoys, to keep the ice above the water. 

If asked why these crystals do not sink as fast 
as they form, before enough accumulate to thus 
overlap one another, the answer is, that many 
things heavier than water swim on it before they 
become fairly wet. Some such arrangement doubt- 
less prevents these incipient icicles from settling to 
the bottom. 

Such, O man, are some of winter's beauties and 
philosophies! Let us all, then, both admire the 
infinitely perfect cause-and-effect arrangements of 
winter, while we enjoy their luxuries and adore 
and love their Divine Author ! 


| Agricultural Department. 








WINTER FRUIT. 


In the abundance of summer fruits, when man is 
reveling in all the good things showered upon him 
from nature's prolific horn of plenty, he is too apt 
to forget, in the opulence of the present supply, 
that a dreary winter is coming, when the generous 
hand of our common mother will be temporarily 
closed. 

Man should be wiser than the beast, nay, as wise 
as the bee and the squirrel, and by the aid of his 
superior reason, adopt means to cultivate and pre- 
serve many kinds of fruit for winter use. 

Man can subsist, it is true, on the various grains, 
salted meat, potatoes, dried fruit, &c.; but how 
much more delicious is fresh fruit, so far as it can 
be kept in this condition; and how much more like 
living is it, to have one perpetual summer, even in 
our rigorous climate, by continuing through the sea- 
son of frost a plentiful supply of fruit, that it may 
be a constituent in every meal ? 

It is not enough to tumble a quantity of bruised 
apples, shaken rudely from the trees, into a large 
bin, in some warm, da:ap cellar, to mold and rot, 
allowing only such a use of them as can be snatched 
during the few weeks or months that they may 
keep in such a state. They should be not only 
carefully cultured from the finest varieties, but 
carefully picked by hand, and placed in a cool, dry 
place, in such a manner as that every decaying one 
may be readily removed. 

With such skill in raising, and proper care in 
preserving, every householder in the country and in 
the city, may be able to regale himself with choice 
and delicious fruit every month in the year. 

It is nothing uncommon for us to have apples in 
good preservation for weeks after strawberries and 
cherries become plenty in our market. If the far- 
mer can raise apples that will keep good after a 
long journey to our large cities, until the next year’s 
strawberries are brought to the same market, it is 
self-evident that the grower himself might have 


them as a home luxury even lenger than his city 
customers. 
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RICHARDSON APPLE. 


“This apple,” says that excellent agricultural journal, the New England Farmer, “originated in the or- 
chard of Ebenezer Richardson, of Pepperell, Massachusetts. A few years ago it was exhibited at the 
Concord (Massachusetts) Cattle Show, and among many fine specimens of apples it was distinguished for 
its large size, great beauty, and superior quality. It has been disseminated considerably in nurseries, but 
has not yet gone into general cultivation. It is one of the most tender, delicious, fine-flavored apples of 
its season; large, roundish, inclining to conical; smooth; green, mostly covered with red, bright in the 
sun, with numerous large, light specks; stem two-thirds of an inch long, rather stout, in a broad, deep 
cavity; calyx large, open, in a narrow, deep basin; flesh greenish white, remarkably tender, juicy, ofa 
rich, delicious, hn almost saccharine flavor. Good specimens are of the highest order ; those in the shade 
want character. This is a moderate grower, and the original tree is called a good bearer. It ripens from 

e first to the last of September.” 

We hope to see this excellent fruit widely cultivated, East, West and South—Ebs. Parsn. Jour. 








The truth is, there is not one-fourth as much fruit | must continue to do so until ae June, let them 
raised as there should be. Not only should every | resolve to plant some fruit trees as soon as the 
farmer have it in abundance the year round, but | frost is out of the ground. Now is the time to 
every villager, who has an acre or two of ground, | make the resolution, when you feel the value and 
should raise a full supply for himself, and then those | importance of the subject, to select your ground, 
having large farms should turn sufficient land, labor, | make the purchase of your trees, and establish the 
and attention to fruit-growing to make fruit of all | determination to effect this good object at the 
kinds comparatively cheap, and absolutely abun- earliest available moment. 


dant in all our large towns. How many millions of | 
acres of rough, untillable land have we, east of the 
Alleghanies, now lying waste, which would produce 


And those who live in cities and pay, as now 
| they do, from three to six dollars a barrel for ap- 
| ples, will thank us for the suggestion; but the far- 
good crops of winter-apples, pears, peaches, dc.t' | mer, far more, who will put it into practical execu. 
Good land will give as profitable a crop, for the | tion. We want fruit so very plenty as to be so 
labor, in fruit as in anything, and although rough | cheap that all may have it in abundance ; and when 
rugged land will yield less of fruit than good soil, | this good time shall come, the whole people will 
yet how much more will the broken, rocky land | form the habit of using it profusely, ministering 
yield in fruit than in any other crop. Thousandsof | alike to the advantage of their own health and 
farmers there are, who grub on an unwilling soil to | happiness, and to the sure sale of the article and 
raise corn and other grain crops, and by dint of | the profit of the grower. 
clearing off the stones from a few acres of land, that 
it may be mowed, while they leave the rocky hill- 
sides, which constitute a great majority of their 
entire domain, to grow up to rank weeds and 
bushes, to furnish a poor apology for pasture ; when, 
would they turn their attention to planting those 
hills and rocky glens to good fruit-trees they might 


Among the excellent varieties of the winter ap- 
ples which are valuable for cultivation, we may 
mention at this time the following :—Baldwin ; 
Belle-Fleur, several varieties; Chandler; Gloria 
Mundi; Golden Ball; Golden Harvey; Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, keeps to July ; Pearmain ; Pound 
Royal; Peck’s Pleasent ; Rhode Island Greening ; 
not only live more easily than now, but make | Russete—Golden, Boston, Putnam, English; Swaar; 
money and live like lords, Ladies’ Sweeting; Spitzenburgh; Wine Apple, 

If any of our readers, and there are doubtless | dc. 
thousands of them, who are now, in this cheerless In our present number we give an engraving of 
month of February, living without fruit, and who | an excellent fall apple. 
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MARSHAL SOULT. 


This eminent man—a Marshal of France, and 
associate of the great Napoleon in his brilliant ca- 
reer, died on the 26th of November, aged eighty- 
two. Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, and 
Minister of War to Louis Philippe, was born of 
humble parents at St. Armand-de-Bastide, in the 
department of the Tarn, on the 29th of March, 
1769, in the same yearas the world renowned Em- 
peror Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, Baron 
Cuvier, Chateaubriand, and Sir Walter Scott. At 
the age of sixteen, in 1785, he enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the Royal Infantry. After passing through 
all the grades, he was promoted in 1792 to the 
rank of adjutant major. In the same year he was 
made the commander of a brigade. He distin- 
guished himself by a bravery always subservient 
to sound discretion. He rose with a rapidity pecu- 
liar to a time when there was too much at stake to 
allow of etiquette or routine to interfere with the 
requisition for men fitted for great deeds. His 
character was not only that of a brave officer, but 
one who was brave at the right time. His merits 
attracted attention and seconded promotion. He 
was a man of genius; he won the confidence of his 
inferiors, and the admiration of his superiors, in 
command, and his fame and genius accomplished 
wonders. 

When Napoleon resolved to invade England, 
Soult was placed in command of the army en- 
camped from Bologne to Calais. His discipline 
was severe—from day-break to night-fall he was on 
horseback inspecting their evolutions, or on foot 
superintending their labors in the intrenchments. 
Many complained, and Napoleon expressed a fear 
that they would sink under it. Soult replied,“ Such 
as cannot withstand the fatigues which I myself 
undergo, will remain in the depots, but those who 
do withstand it will be fit to undertake the conquest 
of the world.” Such expressions as these could 
not fail to command the admiration of one who was 
meditating so vast a design, and in 1804 Soult was 
made a Marshal of France. 


His career lay under the scrutiny of aman whose 
discernment was magical, and whose judgment was 
seldom biased by prejudice or feeling. Napoleon 
detected in a moment the talents of the rising gen- 
eral, and from that time the name of Soult is inter- 
woven with the history of Europe. He fought in 
every war, almost in every field, with unchangeable 
skill. In every list of honors, and in every cata- 
logue of imperial creations, he is included. Though 
not a personal favorite of the Emperor, he was 
among the first of the generals raised to the dig- 
nity of marshal, and the first of the marshals ad- 
vanced to the distinction of the peers. 


He was with Napoleon at Marengo, at Auster- 
-litz, and at Eylau. At Austerlitz, Napoleon said, 
when he assigned to Soult his position, “The only 
instruction I have to give, marshal, is this—act as 
you always do.” Soult did act as he always did— 
acted for himself. In the heat of the battle, orders 
came from the Emperor, who had waited a long 
time for Soult to move on the enemy, to attack 
without delay, and gain the hights of Pratzen, The 
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aid-de-camp returned to the Emperor with the mar- 
shal’s reply, “It is not time yet.” The Emperor, 
enraged, and fearing a fatal blunder, sent a second 
order. It was unnecessary—Soult had put his col- 


umn in motion. The marshal had been watching | 


the Russians, who were extending their line, and 
thus weakening their center, which rested on the 
hights, and he had waited for the right moment. 
Napoleon saw the brilliancy of the movement. He 
galloped to the spot where Soult stood, and in the 


| sonage of great importance for good or for evil, and 


joy of the assured conqueror he said, “Marshal, you | 
are the ablest tactician in the army.” “I believe | 


it, sire,” cooly responded the marshal, “since your 
majesty tells me so.” 

At Eylau his skill was equally conspicuous, and 
Napoleon was equally generous in his acknowl- 
edgments. 

In 1808, Soult entered Spain, but not being prop- 
erly sustained by King Joseph, and opposed by the 
extravagant notions of several of his generals, his 
success was not equal to what was expected from 
his talents. He next invaded Portugal and achieved 
a brilliant victory at Oporto. 

Soult was withdrawn from Spain, and made 
commander of the Imperial Guard. He was again, 
in 1813, sent to Spain to check the victorious march 
of Wellington, Soult being the only man except 
himself whom the Emperor thought able to meet 
the “Iron Duke,” or worthy to take the critical 
trust. Soult went and did all that mortal could do 
in a hostile country against a veteran army flushed 
with numerous victories. In 1814, Wellington 
drove the French troops for 200 miles, but Soult 
struggled fiercely in his adversity, and never lost 
the confidence of the Emperor. 

When Napoleon retired to Elba, and Louis X VIII 
was restored, Soult became Minister of War, but 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, Soult having 
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ceased to be Minister of War, his love for and con- 
fidence in him led him to join Napoleon. 

At the battle of Waterloo he was at the Empe- 
ror’s right hand. After Napoleon's defeat and im- 
prisonment at St. Helena, Soult left France and 
spent three years in writing his military memoirs, 
little expecting that but half his career was accom- 
plished. In 1821, we find him in Paris, and again 
a Marshal of France. Being now a political per- 


discovering that Louis X VIIL and Charles X. were 
in turn trying to maintain absolute monarchy in 
connection with Parliamentary government, Soult 
kept himself wary and reposed on his laurels, en- 
jeying the homage of society. 

When Louis Philippe became king, Marshal 
Soult ceased his reserve. There was a strong gov- 
ernment for France at last—a monarchy limited in 
its power, and surrounded by republican institu- 
tions. Soult added to that government the great 
power of his name and fame, and to him Louis 
Philippe looked for support beyond all other men. 

In 1837, Queen Victoria ascended the English 
throne, and at her coronation, in 1838, Marshal 
Soult was sent as ambassador extraordinary to 
London, to cement the English alliance. Here he 
met the Duke of Wellington, his old opponent of 
Toulouse and Waterloo, and arm in arm the two 
heroes appeared among the people. No foreigner, 
if we except Kossuth, was ever so lavishly honored 
in England. 


During the reign of Louis Philippe, Soult had a 
difficult part to act, but he maintained his honor 
intact with his nation, and towards the close of 
the Orleans dynasty he lived in retirement in the 
enjoyment of boundless fame and fortune. 

The portrait which we give may be relied on for 
its accurate resemblance of the far-famed hero 
of a “hundred fights.” . 
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Mechanical Department. 











THE GRAVEL WALL— 
ITS MATERIALS, AND MODE OF WORKING IT. 


Our last article showed the cheapness and 
strength of the gravel wall. The present will 
suow HOW To MAKE IT. First, let it be distinctly 
observed, that its principal cost consists not in the 
material but the labor. Consequently economy in 
mixing and handling the stuff, and getting it to its 
place, should receive primary attention. Ob- 
serve, also, that with the proper facilities, or when 
the stuff is handled to advantage, several hundred 
per cent of the labor is saved. Where everything 
works unhandily and at arm’s length, it will require 
considerable labor to accomplish a little, yet far 
less than in mason work ; but where everything is 
handy, a little labor will put up a great deal of 
wall. 


Hence the builder’s first attention should be 
directed to the piace of his mortar-bed ; and the 
essential point here is to so locate it that the ma- 
terial—lime, gravel, stone, and water—can be 
emptied from the wagon or cart close along side of 
the mortar-bed, and also, so that the stuff can be 
readily wheeled in barrows from this mortar-bed to 
the wall. In general it should be placed inside of 
the house, and near an outside door or window, so 
that the team can deposit it just outside of the 
house to be shoveled or wheeled through the 
window into the bed. 

In general, also, one of the lower rooms can 
easily be made a mortar-bed by simply laying 
down some boards level, so that the shovel will 
work easily upon them. In many cases the walls 
of the room in which the mortar-bed is, can be 
made to serve the purpose of side-boards, and the 
doors and windows of the room serve to convey the 
materials to and from the bed. The builder can 
hardly bestow thought, invention, contrivance, and 
adaptation of ways and means to ends, to better ad- 
vantage than in the placing and arrangements of 
the mortar-bed, so that the materials shall work 
easily to and from it. 

A second point of prime importance should be 
water. In building a house where a well is to be 
dug, let that be the first thing done, even before 
the foundation of the house is laid, and the more 
easy the conveyance of the water to the bed the 
better, for large quantities of it will be wanted ; 
hence if the water cannot be brought directly to 
the bed from the pump in troughs, let barrels be 
stationed just inside or outside the bed, and easy of 
access, both to fill and empty. If the water is to 
be brought from some distance in barrels—not a 
very unhandy way of getting it—let barrels enough 
be stationed near the bed to hold a load, and bring 
at once in another set of barrels as much as can well 
be drawn. But see to it that a supply is always on 
hand. 

The next point of consideration should be the 
place for depositing the gravel. It matters less 
whether the lime is handy to the bed or not, for as 
but little is required, it makes little difference ; 














but since the great staple of the wall is gravel and 
stones, arrange it so that they can be easily con- 
veyed into the bed. 

In many localities the cellar itself will furnish 
the very gravel required for the wall, so that, all 
you have to do is to shovel it out of the cellar into 
the mortar-bed, and thence into the walls. In such 
localities the mode of procedure is this.—First take 
off the top soil and dirt, such as is not fit to be in- 
corporated into the wall, leaving your gravel as 
clean as may be. Then dig a trench the width you 
wish your foundation wail, and as low down as you 
wish your cellar, perhaps a little lower, so as to 
keep out rats, and make it a few inches wider be- 
low the bottom of the cellar than above, so that 
when rats would dig in or out, they will find a hard 
substance to prevent them. They naturally begin 
close to the wall, so that if the wall is wider below 
the cellar bottom than above, they will never work 
through. Observe, too, that this extra width 
should be on both sides. A few hours labor 
here will forever keep rats out of your building. 
If your gravel or material will enable you to dig 
your trench the shape you have your wall, all you 
have to do is to dig out the loose dirt, and throw 
in the compound to be described hereafter, using 
cement instead of lime. But if your soil or gravel 
caves in, you will be obliged to dig a trench wide 
enough to allow boards to be put up for boxes in 
the manner to be shown in our next article. Mean- 
while, leave the inside part of your cellar undug, 
and as you wish gravel, shovel it right out of your 
cellar rooms into mortar-beds. Thus you will dig 
your cellar as you build your house, “ killing two 
birds with one stone, and making one hand wash 
the other,” besides sav'ng all the carting of material, 
and where such a facility for building exists, it 
may be cheaper even than was stated in our last 
article. 


We have said that the mortar-bed should be 
placed where the material could be got from it to 
the wall handily. The wheel-barrow is the best 
means for accomplishing this end; and two or 
three barrows will be found to save in the struc- 
ture of a common house enough to pay for them- 
selves several times over, because stuff can be 
wheeled up much easier than backed. To render 
this wheeling easy, you require tracks and scaf- 
folds of boards on which to pass and re-pass, and 
I found it a most important point to rig permanent 
scaffolds, instead of rigging a scaffold for one side, 
then taking it down and moving to another, as I at 
first did. Hence it will be well, generally, to rig 
your scaffulds on the inside, though the outside will 
do, provided your mortar-bed is outside, the only 
difference being that you will have to go much far- 
ther with the barrow on the outside of the house 
than if inside. Besides, you require to have the 
wheel-barrows pass each other, and by mixing the 
stuff inside, and having a set of scaffulding around 
the outer wall, the barrows may pass and re-pass 
easily. If your walls are not more than ten feet 
high, you may even dispense with scaffolds en- 
tirely because a man stands some six feet, and can 
without much trouble shovel four feet above his 
head. He will, however, save considerable time on 





the upper part of the wall by having the scaffuld- 
ing, and even on the lower, because by first placing 
the boxes, and then erecting the scaffold, he can 
wheel his stuff on the scaffold, and dump it from 
the barrow right into the boxes, thus emptying a 
barrow in a second, and save shoveling. These 
scaffolds are easily made: floor timbers you must 
have, and by getting them on the ground to begin 
with,the main material for seaffoldsis ready. All you 
now require is horses, (benches,) which are made 
and placed some twelve or fifteen feet apart. But 
with these suggeStions the reader will set his own 
Causality at work to contrive whatever labor-saving 
improvements he can. My own experience is, that 
these scaffolds will many times over save the cost 
of their construction, and the floor timbers are just 
as good after being thus wheeled on as before. 

Still, even if obliged to carry your stuff by hand, 
or in hods, pray how much more labor will it re- 
quire to carry gravel and mortar than brick and 
mortar? Your walls require to be no thicker, so 
that no more stuff is required in the gravel wall 
than in one of brick or stone. 


Having arranged these matters economically, the 
builder should next learn to mrx the mortar, which 
consists simply in putting your coarse and fine 
gravel, sand, stones, and lime together in due pro- 
portions, And here a few simple principles will 
guide you. Your main element is gravel; and to 
make a complete wall you require various grada- 
tions from fine sand up to stones as coarse as the 
size of your wall will contain. And the more per- 
fect this gradation, the better will be your wall, 
Hence, stones, large and small, become valuable 
acquisitions to a wall, and strengthen it, whereas 
fine sand, though it will do, is not so good as coarse 
and fine mixed together. If your gravel bank 
should not contain much sand, it will still do, for 
wherever the gravel stones touch each other they 
will bind, and the more the whole space is filled 
up, of course the stronger the bond, and the nar- 
rower the walls need to be. Again, the more large 
stones there are, the less lime is required. The 
philosophy of mortar is this; lime coats the sand 
and adheres to it—it also sticks to itself. Accord- 
ingly, particles of sand are bound together by the 
lime. Now take a stone as big as your head, and 
take sufficient sand to make a like amount of wall; 
in the one case only the stone has to be coated over 
with lime, in the other, each of the minute particles 
of sand requires to be coated, the same as if the 
stone were broken in fragments, and required to be 
bound together again by the lime. Hence the 
coarser the materials, the less lime will be required ; 
yet there must be sufficient fine material to give it 
bond, or to fill up at least im part the small 


crevices. 


My own house is composed of very little sand 


and gravel, but mostly of slate stones. In begin- . 


ning the foundation, I had to dig off quite a ledge, 
say six feet in some places, and under the most of 
my house. This gave large and small stones, some 
hard and others brittle, so that they could be easily 
broken up fine. The large ones I had blasted and 
hammered with a sledge, breaking them into all 
sorts and sizes of pieces, and, generally, kept the 
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sledge at work pounding the brittle ones as the 
shoveler shoveled. Stones that were coarse and 
hard, I put into the wall without attempting to 
break them, usually allowing them to pass right 
into the mortar-bed. Yet there is no need of any 
great particularity as to this material, so that it be 
clean, and so that there be enough of finer particles 
to give a duedegree of cohesion. Yet ifit is full of 
little holes like a honey-comb, no great harm is 
done, only the wall will not be quite as solid, but 
probably solid enough. My own was very full of 
crevices, indeed was very rough, but this only 
allows the outside and inside coats of plaster to 
fasten the more firmly, which coats add greatly to 
its strength. 

I at first thought to put in the stones separately 
by having them placed on the scaffold first, and as 
a shovelful of the composition was thrown in, lay a 
stone on top and so on, but found that the cheapest 
way was to let the coarse and fine stones all go 
into the bed together, and go together into the 
boxes. 

It should here be observed, that clay will furnish 
a very good substitute for sand, and aid in filling 
up those honey-comb openings, so that where the 
sand or gravel are difficult to be obtained, and clay 
easy, you can use c/ay, lime, and coarse stones to 
as good advantage as gravel, lime, and coarse 
stones. In fact, I am satisfied that simple clay and 
coarse and fine stones, even without any lime, will 
make a first-rate wall, solid enough for all practical 
purposes as a good basis on which to plaster. Or 
if you live in a country where both coarse stones 
and gravel, as well as sand, are difficult to get, clay 
put up in the boxes, next to be described, will, in 
my judgment, answer every purpose. At least I 
shall soon test it practically. Yet, too much yel- 
low loam aad dirt in your composition will be in- 
jurious unless rendered strong with lime. In one 
of my stories I allowed too much yellow loam to 
find its way into the mortar-bed. Still the wall 
stands—yet is not as strong as it would otherwise 
have been. Of course the gravel should be toler- 
ably clean; yet, after all, a good supply of lime 
will render your wall strong enough, notwithstanding 
it may contain considerable dirt, so that the builder 
need not be extra particular about the cleaning of 
his material. 

The proportions come next to be considered. 
The proportions I used in my two lower stories 
were about as follows—eight bushels of slacked lime, 
such as cost four and four-and-a-half cents per 
bushel at the lime kiln, and such as is put on 
land. Then put in some twelve to sixteen bushels 
of coarse and fine sand, and add forty bushels of 
those slate and rubble stones dug up from the 
foundation, along with perhaps from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels of coarse stone. One of my 
beds was made in the following proportions :—ten 
bushels of slacked lime, which was equal to four 
bushels of stone, or unslacked lime ; twenty-four 
bushels of coarse sand and gravel, and one hundred 
and fifty bushels of slate-stone chips and coarse 
stones, making one part of lime to over forty parts 
of gravel and stones. This was the poorest bed I 
made, and poorer than I would recommend, but it 
stands, a proof that it was good enough for all prac- 
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tical purposes, The proportions I would recom- 
mend are, one part stone-lime, to from fifteen to 
thirty of gravel and stone, according to the fineness 
of the gravel and quantity of stone, and more than 
all to the Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness of the 
builder ; for if you are very timid, and not so Ac- 
quisitive, put in more lime; and yet one part in 
fifty will make a wall that will siand any weight 
and any roof you would be likely to put on it. It 
is, however, well to err on the safe side, and the 
more so, since lime costs comparatively little. 

But it will here be asked, “ What on earth can 
hold your stuff together?” I answer, “ What on 
earth holds a stone or brick building together ?” 
You answer, “ Mortar.” I ask, “ What holds mor- 
tar together?” You answer, “ Lime.” Then I 
answer, “ Lime.” The bond principle in this mode 
of building is exactly the same as in every house 
built of brick or stone ; and why will not lime bind 
just as strong with coarse gravel and stone as with 
brick and stone, and even stronger, for mortar 
rarely fastens directly upon the brick, because 
brick is smooth, and also absorbs its moisture 
quickly ; before brick and mortar become amalga- 
mated, the mortar simply forming a bed in which 
the brick lies instead of incorporating itself with the 
brick ; whereas, in this case, lime, sand, and stone 
become imbedded together, fasten to each other, 
and hence form one solid mass, because mortar and 
lime will stick to rough stone much better than to 
dry, smooth brick. 


Many people prophecied that my house would 
fall before I got it up. One of my neighbors gave 
my mason a real scolding for sanctioning this kind 
of wall, telling him that it would fall and kill the 
workmen; and without one single exception, all 
my neighbors and visitors said it was impossible, in 
the reason and nature of things, for it to stand. I 
answered—“ Its bond principle is lime, and that is 
the only bond principle of all brick and stone build- 
ings. Then why will not lime fasten this together 
as well as that?” adding, that I paid the bill, and 
was bound to have my way. So much for the 
reason: and the Fact is, that there it stands, and 
becomes harder and still harder every month. That 
it has stood one winter exposed to rain and frost, 
because only two of its four stories were yet up, 
and not one crack appeared in it, shows that it will 
stand the action of the weather perfectly well. 
One pillar cast late in the fall, and one place in the 
inside wall, which did not dry before frost came, 
peeled some, yet not enough to injure their strength, 
and we all know that mortar must get dry before 
it freezes, or freeze dry, or else its bond principle is 
spoiled. So of course with this kind of wall. 


If you ask, “ What are the advantages of this 
mode of building over a stone or brick wall?” I 
answer, first, in a stone wall you are obliged to face 
the stones, whereas in this case, your wall can be 
composed almost entirely of coarse stones ; but the 
mortar thrown into the boxes presses dvwn against 
the boards, and thus forms a face, and both mortar 
and stones are tumbled in helter skelter, instead of 
being laid stone by stone, and trowelful by trow- 
elful of mortar at a time, thus saving a very large 
amount of the mason-work in laying. Also, by this 











method, the laying is done by common labor. Then 
again, by this method you have to draw no lines, 
whereas, in laying a brick or stone wall, a good 
deal of time is wasted in these linings, and there is 
a vast difference between tumbling a pile of stones 
and mortar pell-mell into a box, and laying each 
little pile, one by one, just exactly so. The plain 
fact is, that it costs hardly more to put up a wall 
by this method than merely to tend masons by the 
other. The mixing of the bed is done with a tenth 
the labor of mixing that amount of mortar, so that 
you save labor in both mortar-mixing, and stone 
and brick-laying. 

Tse move or Mrxtna comes next to be consid- 
ered. And here I effected a very great saving 
towards the last as compared with the first. In- 
stead of, as is usual, working over the material, as 
for example, in working over a mortar-bed, first 
throwing into the bed the required quantity of 
lime, I wet or slack it perfectly, and rendered it 
about as thick as cream, or barely thick enough to 
work well on the shovel. I make it thus thin be- 
cause it works easier, and becomes more com- 
pletely incorporated with the sand and stones. I 
then throw in the sand, wheeling it on a plank 
across the bed, and dumping it here and there over 
the bed, as the case requires, still adding water, 
and one hand in the bed stirs it wilh the hoe or 
shovel, as fast as six other hands wheels it in. To- 
ward the last the bed may become too stiff to work 
in all this sund well, in which case I simply spread 
it on top, then began at one corner and shoveled it 
over, throwing it back into that corner, thus leaving 
atrench between that shoveled and unshoveled, 
which trench I kept filled with water, and taking 
shovelful after shovelful threw it into this trench, 
and thus incorporated the lime thoroughly with the 
mass. A few minutes only are required to work a 
bed in this way, and shovel it back to one corner. 
T now began with my coarse gravel and dumped a 
barrowful into the vacant corner, and threw on two 
or three shovelfuls of this lime and sand; then 
another barrow of coarse rubble stones, and another 
two or three shovelfuls of lime and sand, heaping 
up the mass into the vacant corner until the pile 
becomes from one to three feet thick, when I Jay 
down a board for the barrow to pass up on top of 
the pile, and dumping it down its side, the barrow- 
ful is of course well spread, so that a few ehovelfuls 
of lime and sand are evenly distributed through the 
mass, and proceed thus until the lime and sand are 
all worked up. The bed is now ready for re-work- 
ing and shoveling in the boxes. But, observe, it 
now consists of a layer of those coarse rubble stone 
and coarse gravel, and another layer of fine sand and 
lime, whereas, it requires that the two be com- 
pletely worked together. I then begin to work the 
bed diagonally across these layers, adding water, 
and shoveling it over once and perhaps twice, 
which mixes it well, shoveling it into the barrow 
mixes it again, shoveling it into the wall, or dump- 
it, mixes it a third time,so that by moving the 
material to its place it becomes mixed. I usually 
had one hand in the bed for from five to seven 
wheelers. That is, these wheelers would bring in 
a barrow of lime, another with a water-pail would 
wet that lime as fast as it came in, and this- bed- 
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hand would keep the hoe or shovel at work, 
so as to mix it about as fast as it came in. As 
soon as the wheeler had brought sufficient lime, 
they began to wheel sand, one hand keeping the 
hoe going as fast as the other four or five hands 
wheeled. By the time the sand was all fairly in, 
one hand, still at the water-pail, filled that trench 
already described, while the other hands turned it 
over and shoveled it back into one corner, which 
they would do in from three to five minutes. These 
same .hands kept the lime and sand wet, and 
shoveled it into the barrows as fast as those five 
or six hands wheeled ia. This same bed-hand now 
shoveled it over once, and shoveled it into the 
barrow as fast as two or three hands could wheel 
it, filling one barrow while the other was passing 
to be unloaded. The more the compound is 
shoveled over the better. It should be well mixed, 
but one hand will mix a great deal, besides filling 
the barrows. 

After the ground story is up I recommend the 
tackle, and verily believe that ten times its cost 
can be saved even in putting up a two-story house; 
and that tackle becomes an errand boy, so that if 
you want anything that is below, this bed-hand, 
who should have a boy at command, also helping 
him to shovel, can send up what you want, and you 
send down what is wanted below. And then this 
tackle will always be of service about the house, 
for every house ought to have a contrivance for 
lifting trunks, furniture, d&c., even after the house is 
built. I should think this tackle saved me half of 
my labor. I so placed it as that the tub descended 
into one corner of the bed. In making up the bed 
I always began to shovel the lime and sand into 
the corner where the tub came down, so that as I 
worked the bed the other way, when putting in the 
coarse gravel, I left that corner vacant, and began 
then to shovel into the tub. Shoveling into the tub 
Was one mixing, emptying it above was another 
mixing, shoveling into the barrow was another, 
and from the barrow into the wall another, and this 
was all the mixing my material had. Yet I confess 
that shoveling over once before shoveling into the 
tub, would be better, because it distributes the sand 
and lime more evenly. Having thus described the 
processs of getting the stuff ready for the boxes, 
our next article will pertain to the structure of 
these boxes, etc. 





‘Piscellaneans Department. 








“THE TRINITY,” 
AN EXTRACT. 


[The following we copy from a work by M. E. 
Lazarus, M. D., entitled “The Trinity, in its Theo- 
logical, Scientific, and practical aspects, analyzed 
and illustrated.” Our readers will, from the extract, 
gain a better idea of the work, and the style of the 
author, than from any comment we could make. 
Those desiring to peruse the volume can order it 
from the Journal office, price 50 centa.] 

“ Where Edenism is invaded by Civilization, it is 
usually an affair of extermination ; where it gradu- 











ally breaks up from the rudeness of climate and 
material poverty, its human elements form the iso- 
lated Savage horde, or the barbarous Nomad tribe, 
or the large Patriarchal family; which last, em- 
bodying better than the others the Family, or pivo- 
tal term in the reproduction of the Species, more 
easily lends itself to Social refinement and indus- 
trial progress, and gives origin to Civilization. The 
political institutions of barbarism modulate between 
despotism and anarchy ; while those of civilization 
tend to constitutional monarchies, federated repub- 
lics, and Democracy ; manifesting a constant analogy 
with the Protestant churches in the religious tree, 
and ever asserting by charters, bills of rights, and 
popular voting, the respect of private judgment, of 
individual liberty, and of Self-sovereignty. It be- 
gins by emancipating man from personal thraldom, 
and ends by confessing that it has left him more than 
ever the slave of Matezial necessities and of the 
oppressions of Capital, whence the combined order 
of domestic and agricultural Association come to 
extricate and thoroughly emancipate him. The In- 
dustrial tree roots itself in the property of man in 
the soil, the necessities of his subsistence, and his in- 
satiable desire of luxury. Its arborescent distribu- 
tion in the branches of Agriculture, Mechanical and 
Domestic Arts, and their subdivisions, are too clear 
to need enumerating, and I only observe that each 
ultimate subdivision or function becomes the neutral 
pivot of a group of laborers, who, in the combined 
order, spontaneously assemble round the object of 
their industrial preference, ang round the Passional 
chief or active pivot, who most completely identi- 
fies himself with this function, and takes the lead 
by divine right of genius, recognized by human 
right of election. 

Industrial organization of the township, in ex- 
tending itself over civilization, and commensnrate 
with its progress, will elevate our politics and re- 
ligions to harmony and unity. 

Attractive labor, and the genial life of the affec- 
tions, expanding freely in the intercourse of groups 
formed by the compound tie of sympathy of char- 
acter and sympathy of pursuit, imparting charm 
to necessary work, and healthy vigor to sentimental 
affection, will restore to religion the body for which 
it languishes; now hovering over the human race 
like an unshriven ghost, coming back among the 
living to frighten them with hideous apparitions, 
spectral illusions, and other spiritual night- 
mares, as numerous as the bats in the catacombs 
of Egypt. Redeemed from the jungle of super- 
stitions and the deserts of metaphysics, into the 
warm rose-light and fruit-bearing soil of the heart 
and the senses, religion becomes one, and co-exten- 
sive with those harmonious beings who, from their 
happy earth, will continually praise the Master and 
Giver of life. 

His intentions in creating us will then be ex- 
plained. Human destiny will then be no longer a 
scramble for bread—of hovel, hog, and hominy for 
the people, to which add horse, hound, and harness 
for the great folks. Destiny will then mean the 
full happiness of which man is capable by his in- 
tegral development of physical, intellectual, and 
passional faculties in their proper spheres of useful 





action, which conciliate individual interests in social 
harmony by means of the serial hierarchy, the same 
order of movement which we find in the planetary 
world, in music, in organic physiology, and every- 
where, in short, where harmony of parts exists in 
a collective whole. 

The forms and expressions of worship must be 
as various as national and individual character.. 

God manifests himself in the creation. 

Ist. As love, 

2d. As love incarnating itself in material forms 
and facts. 

3d. Love attaining harmony in its expressions 
under the laws of supreme wisdom or mathemati- 
cal order. 

This corresponds with the phenorfiena of the 
passional life, where Love, the parent principle, 
potentially contains Truth, or the order of its own 
manifestation and expression in Practical Use, the 
generated principle or only-begotten Son of God. 

From this statement of the Trinity we draw for 
the conduct of life this practical inference: that 
man can attain harmony and realize a destiny pro- 
portioned to his attractions only so far as he can 
incarnate or embody his ideas in practical uses, and 
fulfill his mission of labor by bringing the planet 
on which he is placed under integral culture, devel- 
oping its resources, and harmonizing its elements 
according to the type and instinct of the universal 
harmony which he bears within him, and which is 
revealed to him by its correspondences in the dis- 
tribution and movements of the planetary, atomic, 
and organic spheres, which lie open to his intelli- 
gent studies. Thus will the incarnation of Love in 
Matter be effected through Law or Wisdom. 

By the light of this doctrine stand shamed and 
condemned all those one-sided philosophies which 
would sink man to the pursuit of merely selfish 
ends, or into the destructive monotony of mere la- 
bor, or would emasculate him by condemning the 
sensual principle to inaction and mortification, to 
make of man an image of the third person of the 
Trinity, rather ghost-like than God-like. It con- 
demns that asceticism which causes man to neglect 
his noble functions, as harmonist of nature and so- 
ciety, in idle introspections, and to waste his life in 
star-gazing and idealizing ; it condemns all simple 
efforts at self-development and self-perfection, the 
idle gymnastics of either body or soul, and shows 
productive use, combined with attractive methods 
and conditions of labor, as the absolute rule of suc- 
cess in the attainment of individual as well as of 
social well-being. It is only in attractive produc- 
tion that a circuit of action is formed, and that 
effort becomes no longer exhaustive, but a condition 
of influx and growth. Some humorist has defined 
angling as “a stick and a string, a worm at one 
end and a fool at the other ;” but let a perch swal- 
low the worm, and instantly the folly of the pa- 
tient fool is cunverted into truly Waltonian delight, 
for a magnetic circuit is established between the 
actor and the object, the fool and the fish, as with 
delicious flouncings the latter reluctantly consents 
to be deposited in a basket, and take his chance for 
the next metempsychosis. For the plowman, the 
gardener, the artisan, a circuit more permanent of 
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activity and reception, afflux and refiux of vitality, 
is established with the earth, the plants, the object 
whatsoever of their useful labors, so that they be- 
come habitually robust and equilibrated in their 
health. 


Agriculture gives the body or stamina of religion. 

In its functions we co-operate practically with the 
Sun and the Earth, of which we are the most highly 
vitalized and intelligent products, in order to evolve 
other germs of life, power, beauty, and use. 

We thus place ourselves in the conditions most 
favorable to the influx of life, and in fact the popu- 
lation of the globe is in every sense sustained by 
its agricultural districts. 

In large cities, such as Paris, extensive and un- 
disputed statistics show that the great mass of their 
indigenous population dies out about the fifth gene- 
ration, and is supplied by continual reinforcements 
from the country. Cities act as social and indus- 
trial maelstroms, absorbing from a periphery of 
hundreds of miles the number of beings necessary 
to be used up in factories and workshops, and then 
deposited in warehouses, or folded away on shelves 
in the shape of lead, glass, cloths, knives, and va- 
rious fabrics, traceable through every step of their 
transformation from the raw human material. 

The Sun acting upon the earth and waters in the 
various zones and climates, gives all germs in their 
wild and indigenous state, but their refinement and 
extension into other locations, where they are not 
indigenous, as well as the multiplication of species 
and varieties, is reserved for the co-operation of 
man. The same human providence is necessary to 
the elements. 

Electrical and Atmospheric conditions, while they 
modify and to a great degree control the being and 
action of our race, are in turn subjected to its con- 
trol through the agency of a judicious and integral 
culture of the soil. Before man can exert upon his 
planet this office of the harmonist, it is necessary 
that he should cease from war and substitute indus- 
trial armies for armies of destruction. He must 
cease to destroy himself by any sort of internal 
conflict, whether between the nations which com- 
pose humanity or the classes which compose society, 
or between the individuals of the same class and 
department of labor, whom cut-throat competition 
now envenoms against each other, and gives an 
easy prey to the grasping talon of capital, or who, 
in the ruinous struggle of one corporation to crush 
another, find illusive and short-lived remuneration 
for their industry. War must also cease within the 
individual soul, now betrayed by theology, morals 
and metaphysics into the unprofitable combats of 
self-discipline, convictions and futile self-blame, re- 
morse, neuralgia of the soul; repentances again to 
be repented of, and the whole vicious circle of stb- 

jective experiences in which the feelings prey upon 
themselves, and thought turns to painful self-analysis, 
as in the diseased stomach, corrosive secretions eat 
away the mucous coat. 

All these introversions, otherwise the most mel- 
ancholy, tormenting, and incurable forms of pas- 
sional disease, happily vanish as soon as the ap- 
propriate external stimuli are furnished to the 
desires and faculties of the poor dyspeptic Soul. 
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As soon as it enters on a career of use, and forms, 
with the object of attraction, its Magnetic Circuit; 
healing, life, and divine consolations flow into it 
through that object, and the voice of consciousness 
whispers, “Thy Sins are forgiven thee.” 
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DOMESTIC. 


Potrricat Summary.—The first month of the ses- 
sion of Congress resulted in the transaction of no 
important business. After the Christmas holidays, 
a more earnest attention to the duties of legislation 
was exhibited in that body, but thus far no meas- 
ures of general interest have been adopted. A good 
deal of time was spent by both Houses in coquet- 
ting with the question concerning the reception of 
Kossuth, which was finally voted by a handsome 
majority. In accordance with the etiquette pre- 
scribed in solemn conclave by our national legisla- 
tors, the illustrious Hungarian was invited to the 
floor of the Senate and of the House of Represen- 
tatives, where he was welcomed with cold official 
civilities, in striking contrast with the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the people. 

A petition has been presented to the Senate by 
the New York Industrial Congress, praying that on 
account of the flagrant usurpation of power by Louis 
Napoleon, all relations between the United States 
and the French Republic should be suspended. 
This called forth a debate of considerable interest ; 
but the proposal was at length laid on the table by 
a decided vote. 

The subject of restoring corporal punishment in 
the Navy has been debated in the Senate. The ad- 
vocates of flogging contended for its utility as an 
essential means of discipline, necessary to the main- 
tenance of order on board a man-of-war, and indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of the service. On the 
other hand, it is contended that this barbarous prac- 
tice is as useless as it is unjust ; that it crushes the 
spirit of the sailor ; destroys his self-respect, and is 
a gross outrage on the rights of an American citi- 
zen. Among the most earnest opponents of the 
measure is Com. Stockton of New Jersey, who in a 
speech, replete with eloquence and patriotism, de- 
clared that all his experience in the Navy had con- 
vinced him both of the impolitic and injurious char- 
acter of the punishment in question. 

The State Legislature of New York was organ- 
ised on the 6th of Jan. James C, Heartt (Whig) 
was elected Speaker of the House by a small ma- 
jority. Ira P. Barnes (Dem.) was chosen Clerk of 
the Senate by a majority of one. 

The Message of Goy. Hunt gives a favorable view 
of the financial condition of the State. The amount 
of the public debt is less than $22,000,000, while 
the revenue of the Canals is over $3,700,000. This 
sum, after paying interest on the Canal Debt, with 
a portion of the principal, to the amount of 
$1,165,000, and $200,000 on account of the ordi- 
nary expenses of Goverfiment, leaves a surplus of 
$950,000 for the completion of the Public Works. 
The School Fund of New York exceeds $6,500,000, 














which added to the productive value of the Public 
Works, makes a total of more than $50,000,000 
against a debt of less than $22,000,000. 

During the past year, the number of children in 
the Common Schools has been 726,291, with an av- 
erage attendance of about 600,000. The total ex- 
pense for Teachers’ Wages and School Libraries 
has amounted to $1,432,696, or about $24 for each 
pupil. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts convened on 
the 7th of Jan. Henry Wilson (Free Soil Coali- 
tionist) was elected President of the Senate by a 
majority of two, and N. P. Banks, the Coalition 
cundidate, was chosen Speaker of the House by a 
majority of ten. 

No choice of Governor being made by the people, 
George S. Boutwell has been elected by the Legis- 
lature. ‘ 

The Pennsylvania Legislature met on the 6th, 
and after eight ballotings, elected John H. Walker 
(Whig) Speaker of the Senate, and John 8. Rhey 
(Dem.) Speaker of the House. Gov. Johnston’s 
Message speaks of the diminution of the public 
debt, which has been reduced from $40,842,379 to 
$40,114,236 since Dec., 1848. 

The Maryland House of Representatives have 
passed resolutions welcoming Kossuth to the State 
Capital, but repudiating the doctrine of interven- 
tion. 

The Maine House of Representatives have passed 
a resolution in relation to the intervention of Rus- 
sia against Hungary, desiring the General Govern- 
ment of the United States to exert an influence 
in some wise and proper manner, against such in- 
tervention in future. 





Procress or Kossura.—The reception of the 
great Hungarian in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
after his departure from New York, was of the 
most cordial and enthusiastic character. Upon ar- 
aiving at Washington he was welcomed by a num- 
ber of public functionaries, and afterwards was 
honored with a public reception in both Houses of 
Congress. At a private interview with the Presi- 
dent, he was informed that the policy of the Gov. 
ernment with regard to its relations with Europe, 
had been uniform from the beginning; that the 
views of the executive had been freely expressed 
in the recent Message to Congress; and that no de- 
viation from these views could be expected. 

The most important speech which the presence 
of Kossuth in Washington bas called forth is that 
of Mr. Webster at the Congressional Banquet. 
The distinguished statesman took strong ground in 
favor of expressing the sympathy of the nation 
with the struggles of Hungary. 

The correspondence between Captain Long and 
Kossuth, which has given rise to so many rumors, 
has not yet been published. The substance of it is 
thus stated by a reliable authority : 

“Before tie Mississippi arrived at Spezzia, it had 
transpired that it was not Kossuth’s intention to go 
direct to the United States to remain, but that he 
only intended a visit for the purposes he has dis- 
closed since his arrival here; and when informed 
that the policy of the United States was non-inter- 
vention, he said he would feel inclined not to go to 
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the United States at all. He desired not to go to 
receive mere personal homage, but was aiming only 
at the freedom of his country. 

“This avowal was transmitted from Spezzia in 
hightened colors, and reached Marseilles before or 
simultaneously with Kossuth’s arrival, and was a 
cause of the obstructions he met there. 

“ After he had gone on shore under the guaranty 
of the consul that he would hold himself obedient 
to the determination of the French authorities in 
relation to a passage through France, the excite- 
ment arose in that city, of which the public are 
already apprised. Owing to the events which oc- 
curred, the consul addressed a note to Captain 
Loony, that he feared the proceedings were compro- 
mising the flag of the country, which note Captain 
Long showed to Kossuth. 

“ Kossuth, looking upon this as an official act of 
the consul, replied, and took a different view of the 
case, assuming that demonstrations of such a nature 
would not be looked upon with any disfavor by the 
American Government. 

“He then stated that, being unwilling to be in a 
position of disagreement with the American au- 
thorities abroad that might involve them in any 
embarrassment, he would leave the ship at Gibral- 
tar, and proceed to England, and thence by private 
conveyance to the United States, and leave it to 
the future to decide on the justice of his views.” 

Kossuth left Washington on the 12th of January 
for Annapolis, and was received by the Legislature 
the next day. On the 14th he started for Harris- 
burg, on his journey to the West. 





Buanine or tue Concressionat Lisnary.—The 
Library of Congress was partially destroyed by 
fire on the 24th of December. The fire was dis- 
covered by a watchman at half-past seven in the 
morning—the flames were first seen at the center- 
table, sweeping round to the northwest shelving— 
a few buckets of water would then have suppressed 
the fire, but before they could be procured the 
entire library was in flames. It contained 55,000 
volumes ; about 20,000, which were in an adjoin- 
ing room, were saved. Alli the fixtures were de- 
stroyed, and the loss is estimated at over $200,000 ; 
but some of the works can never be replaced. 
The dome at one time was in imminent danger, but 
this and the two chambers of Congress are unin- 
jured. 





Smrr Years Aco.—Sixty-nine years ago, the 4th 
Nov., a party of adventurers from the Eastern 
States, after a long and toilsome journey, descend- 
ed the Ohio River, and encamped upon the spot 
where Newport Barracks now stand. They were 
separated for the several “stations” in Kentucky, 
and turned their steps through the wilderness, first 
pledging each other to meet upon the same spot, 
or such of them as might survive, in fifty years 
from that day. The agreement was made on the 
4th of November, 1782. In the year 1832, on 4th 
of November, precisely fifty years after the time 
of the agreement, four of the old band met upon the 
spot to fulfill the promise! One of them was over 
ninety years of age; and the rest were under three- 
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score-and-ten, After remaining a few days, they 
turned their steps homeward; not through a wil- 
derness as they did half a hundred years before, 
but through scenes of busy life, and the hum of in- 
dustrial millions; nor did they prom se another 
meeting, as that was an event fixed by a higher 
will; and it has taken place! They are all dead! 





It is said that Mr. Webster has nearly ready for 
the press a History of the Administration of Wash- 
ington. 





More Gorp rv Catirornta—The latest advices 
from California confirm the accounts previously re- 
ceived of a rich discovery of gold at Bear Valley. 
At a depth of not more than twelve feet, it is said 
that an amount of $400,000 has already been re- 
alized. The greatest excitement on the subject 
prevails throughout the whole vicinity. 

The gold is extracted from a vein of quartz and 
slate, so perfectly decomposed as to admit of being 
reduced almost to a powder by the hand. The vein 
is found from 25 to 30 feet below the surface, and 
the discoveries up to the 24th inst. had not shown 
greater width of vein at any point than six inches, 
The earth found on a level with this vein is tho- 
roughly impregnated with gold, which may be ac- 
counted for by the reasonable supposition that the 
work of decomposition had been completed. 

Much earth, decomposed quartz and slate has 
been taken out, which paid 50 per cent of gold (a 
pound of the mixture yielding one-half a pound of 
gold.) The average may be safely computed at 25 
per cent of gold. With the smallest degree of ex- 
perience, from $500 to $600 per day for each man 
can be easily realized. 

The first discovery was as follows :— 

lt seems that a party of Sonorians, numbering 
some seven or eight persons, had been prospecting 
in the valley for three or four weeks, and as no ev- 
idence of success was manifested, they were not 
interrupted by an accéssion of Americans, but pur- 
sued their own course without attracting any at- 
tention until the amount of gold obtained became 
so large that further concealment of their gains was 
utterly impossible. The news spread rapidly, and 
in the short space of four days, Bear Valley, num- 
bering some forty or fifty souls previous to these 
discoveries, became a place of 3,000 inhabitants, 
some hundred dwelling-houses, eight or ten stores, 
and the usual number of gambling and drinking 
saloons. A town was laid out, mapped and subdi- 
vided into streets and squares, within twenty-four 
hours from the setting in of the first great tide of 
emigration, each hombre, of course, possessing a 
town lot. So much for American enterprise. 

Very extensive limestone and marble formations 
have recently been discovered in this State, on the 
American River, within thirty or thirty-five miles 
of Sacramento. It is said to be of excellent qual- 
ity, and is so situated as to be of easy transporta- 
tion. The value of this discovery (which has been 
made public by Dr. Trask, who is engaged in a ge- 
ological survey of the State) can hardly be appre- 
ciated by our Atlantic citizens. Stone for building 
purposes is brought from the Atlantic ports, 
from Australia and China, and meets with ready 
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sale. Volcanoes have been discovered to exist 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains by a gentleman 
who was on an exploring expedition. A new 
and most important enterprise has been engaged in 
by a number of gentlemen in San Francisco—the 
establishment of a “California Institute.” It is des- 
tined to be the foundation and repository of the 
historical and scientific discoveries of California, as 
every pains will be taken to secure all that is rare 
in histury, art, or science. Already a considerable 
library has been collected, and means have been 
taken to secure further additions, as well as the 
leading journals of Europe and America. The 
social and moral condition of California is daily im- 
proving. Churches are being erected in the interi- 
or, and are increasing in number in San Francisco. 
Much is owing in this respect to the very large in- 
crease, during the past few months, of our female 
population. 














Rattgzoap Accipents.—The daily papers are con- 
stantly recording the occurrence of serious disasters 
on the various railroads in almost every part of the 
country. Indeed, they are too numerous for us to 
find space for them in our monthly summary. We, 
however, are happy to present an effectual prevent- 
ive to these calamities, in the following statement 
of a correspondent of the Tribune, who, after de- 
scribing what superintendents and conductors should 
be, thus continues :— 

“Such men can be obtained ; perhaps not at the 
lowest market price, but at prices somewhat equiv- 
alent to their required capacities, and nominal, the 
value of life, limb and property considered. But 
how! By the aid of Phrenology, and not other- 
wise. Humbug! cries a host of young and old fo- 
gies, who are not only constant travelers, but stock- 
holders—humbug ! 

Gentlemen, if you are satisfied to risk broken 
bones, life even, upon the security of after punish- 
ment for inattention, carelessness, recklessness on 
the part of an employee whose mental organization 
qualified him to effect a catastrophe calculated to 
produce such results—allow me to say that there is 
a large and increasing amount of mind which de- 
sires no such peril; recognizing, as it does, that 
with proper employees, collisions, switching off, &c., 
would seldom, if ever, occur, and that the greater 
portion of other catastrophes, which now involve 
such heavy loss of life and property, could be pre- 
vented by stringent precaution. 

A railroad superintendent should be a man of the 
highest order of practical talent; possessing the 
following manifestations :—Health, good. A Total 
Abstinent from intoxicating and stimulating drinks. 
Temperaments—Mental, Vital, Motive, /arge. Ac- 
tivity, ditto. Head not less than 23 inches. Mental 
Manifestations—Caution, Comparison, Causality, 
Time, Calculation, Order, Constructiveness, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, 
Human Nature, Suavitiveness, Benevolence, all 
large. Veneration, Hope, Destructiveness, Size, 
Weight, full to large. Approbativeness, Language, 
fuli. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Continuity, 
average to full. The other manifesiations would, 
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with the above, generally harmonize ; seldom in- 
terfere. 

A conductor should possess—Good Health. Bea 
Total Abstinent. Temperaments—Mental, Vital, 
Motive, Zarye. Head not less than 224 inches. 
Mental Manifestations—Caution, Conscientiousness, 
Comparison, Causality, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 
Human Nature, Suavitiveness, /arge. Constructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Benevolence, Veneration, Size, 
Weight, Calculation, Time, Amativeness, full to 
large. Destructiveness, Hope, Approbativeness, 
Language, full. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Continuity, average to full. The other faculties to 
harmonize. 


Such can be found—such alone should be em- 
ployed. Such an one would never jeopardize the 
life of his passengers, nor the property of the 
corporation, while sane.” 


[We not only endorse the above, but submit 
whether the lives and property of our people 
would not be the better protected by requiring 
each and every officer to ‘first undergo a Phreno- 
logical examination, by which to test his qualifica- 
tion, or adaptation to the business or place as- 
sumed; and if found wanting, let the fact be 
pointed out, and some other occupation recom- 
mended. It has come to be an every day affair for 
mechanics to select their apprentices for the various 
trades by the aid of Phrenology; then why not 
apply the same rule tomen? In the hands of a 
judicious Phrenologist, a true and reliable opinon 
may always be obtained.] 





Anotuer Accipent.—Another terrible calamity 
took place in New York on the night of Jan. 12th, 
which resulted in the death of six persons, several 
others being dangerously wounded. An alarm of 
fire was given in the street, which led the inmates 
of the house in which the disaster occurred, to sup- 
pose that the fire was their own dwelling. They 
rushed in great confusion to the narrow staircase, 
in order to make their escape, when they were pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. The scene was one of the 
most distressing excitement. 





Lecrures on a New Piay.—A course of lectures 
on a new plan has been opened in this city, with a 
view to furnish the masses of the people with an 
attractive method of obtaining popular information. 
The course is delivered in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, the price of admission being only twelve-an3- 
a-half cents. Several of the most eminent speakers 
are engaged as lecturers, and every effort is made 
to give a practical and substantial value to the 
course. It was opened on the 13th of January by 
Horace Greetey; and among other distinguished 
persons who have since delivered lectures, or are 
yet to do so, we find the names of Raph Watpo 
Emerson, Hexay Warp Bercurr, Henry J. Ray- 
monn, Wa. D. GaLtacuer, Turovore Parker, E. H. 
Cuartiy, E. K. Kaxe, H. W. Bettows, and Horace 
Maxy. This project of lectures at an almost 
nominal price by men of the highest eminence in 
their respective departments, is a genuine Ameri- 
can idea. We note it as ar encouraging sign of the 
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times—another landmark in the great highway of 
progress, 





TrraL or THe Fire Axntmrator.—An experi- 
ment has been made in this city, to test the efficacy 
of Phillips’s Fire Annihilator, which did not meet 
with the anticipated success. 

In the center of a large square a cottage build- 
ing was constructed of green spruce and pine 
boards, of about three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness. This structure was twenty-two feet in hight, 


making two stories, and twenty feet square. In | 


the middle of the second story floor was cut a large 
hatchway or well-hole, through which were per- 
pendicularly placed about a dozen wide pine 
planks, one end of which rested on the ground 
floor. About the bottom of these planks was piled 
a quantity of shavings well saturated with turpen- 
tine. The shavings were set on fire, and in a mo- 
ment, almost, the flames communicated to the 
planks placed through the hatchway. Less than 
half a minute had elapsed, however, after the pile 
was fired, before four of the machines were brought 
to bear upon the flames. The gaseous vapor which 
poured from the machines almost instantaneously 
extinguished the flames. The vapor and smoke 
caused by the turpentine and shavings so filled the 
building that it was impossible to enter it. The 
windows of the first and second stories were 
smashed in by some of the workmen, and in two 
minutes thereafter the crowd poured into the prem- 
ises, and even upon the roof of the wings on each 
side. 


So little time had elapsed after the building had 
been fired and the application of the Annihilator, 
that the planks were scarcely charred. The crowd 
deeming the test very unsatisfactory, proposed to 
fire the premises themselves and give the experi- 
mentors a fair chance. An objection being raised 
to this proposition by the workmen, a general fight 
took place, which, but for the interference of the 
police, would have resulted seriously to some of 
those engaged in it. 

The building was finally fired by the populace in 
several places, and before twenty minutes had 
elapsed, the structure was a mass of ruins. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue Frencu Usurration.—The great event of 
European interest since our last issue, is the usur- 
pation of power by Louis Napoleon, and the conse- 
quent change in the condition of the French Re- 
public. On the 2d of December a decree was 
issued by the President, announcing the dissolution 
of the National Assembly, and proposing certain 
measures to be acted on by the people, in their 
electoral colleges. According to the system de- 
clared, the laws were to be drawn up by a Council 
of State, and voted by a legislative body elected 
by universal suffrage, while the President was to 
be responsible Dictator for ten years. Under this 
arrangement there is to be no Constitution, of 
course. The whole*power is vested in the Presi- 
dent. The Council of State depends upon him, 
and, consequently, the laws proposed by that body 











to the Legislative Assembly will be such as he 
approves and none other. In short, the plan of 
government proposed by Louis Napoleon is the 
most complete despotism ever conceived by the 
brain of man. The plan thus concocted has been 
ratified by the people, sustained by an immense 
military power, and has thus taken the place of 
the nominal republic. 





Resignation o¥ Lonp Patmerstoxs.—An impor- 
tant change has taken place in the British Ministry 
by the resignation of Lord Palmerston as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. He is to be succeeded by 
Lord Granville. 

The withdrawal of Lord Palmerston from the 
government is imputed to the dissensions which 
have been known to exist in the cabinet for several 
months past, and was probably precipitated by the 
significant reception and emphatic avowal of opinion 
to the Kossuth deputation, to whom his lordship 
used language by no means complimentary to the 
absolutists of Europe. The fearless position as- 
sumed by his lordship proved distasteful to a ma- 
jority of the ministry, and hence the result. 

Among the rumored causes of Lord Palmerston’s 
secession from the cabinet, was that of a difference 
of opinion upon the abstract question of the French 
Revolution, though the mystery is not likely to be 
revealed before the meeting of Parliament. 

The under-secretary, Lord Stanley, has also ten- 
dered his resignation. 





Deatn of Priessyitz.—The death of Priessnitz, 
the celebrated founder of the Water-Cure system, 
occurred at Grafenberg, on the 28th of November. 
For the last year he had felt himself gradually 
sinking, and this winter, for the first time during a 
long period of practical life, he found himself ob- 
liged to limit his visits to the immediate vicinity of 
his residence at Grafenberg. Within a month be- 
fore his demise, he showed symptoms of general 
dropsical complaint. He treated himself with the 
utmost clearness of mind, but entertained little 
hope of his eventual recovery. He said he should 
not live to see the spring return. Up to almost the 
very last day of his life, he continued to give his 
advice to those who sought him. His head was 
perfectly clear to the last, but he looked like a 
shadow, and without a smile any longer on his 
face. 

He received every one who came to him, and 
gave his advice with an air of calm patience. The 
day before his death, after taking the “cure” he 
was seen sawing wood for exercise, in a warin 
room, and very warmly clad. Thus it is evident 
that the extraordinary will and the moral courage, 
upheld by faith in the hydropathic cure, which he 
had shown with regard to others all his life, was 
strong in him to the last. On the day of his death, 
Friday, the 28th of November, his symptoms be- 
came aggravated, he grew weaker and weaker, 
and about five in the afternoon he laid himself on 
his bed, without any assistance, and in one minute 
afterwards he breathed his last. He was only 
fifty-two. In early life he received serious injury 
in the chest from an accident, and he used to say 
himself that his constitution was bad ; that nothing 
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but his own mode of life and his own “cure” 
would have sustained him. 

The whole place had been thrown into conster- 
nation as the news spread of his rapidly approach- 
ing death. The inhabitants of Freiwaldau thronged 
up to Grafenberg—all the sledges available were 
following each other up the steep snow-covered 
road, soon to descend again with the news that 
Priessnitz was no more. It can scarcely be con- 
ceived the strange blank these words seemed to 
leave on the mind. Suddenly the center that held 
all together had vanished—Freiwaldau seemed to 
have shrank again in a moment into the obscure 
and remote village it was before Priessnitz’s name 
was heard of 

It is not exactly known what amount of property 
Priessnitz has left, but it is supposed to be nearly 
£100,000. When it is considered how small, com- 
pared to that given to other physicians, was the 
remuneration he took from his patients, and when 
it is remembered that, thirty years ago, Priessnitz 
was a poor peasant, this fortune gives some meas- 
ure of the immense success that has attended him. 

A more detailed sketch of the life and services 
of this extraordinary man may be found in the 
Water-Cure Journal for the present month. 





Fredrika Bremer arrived at Stockholm on the 
22d of November last, in season to be present at 
the funeral of her elder sister, Miss Marie Bremer, 
from whom she inherits a very large fortune. 





Avsrrauian Gotp.—Capt. Erskine, R. N., has 
published an account of the discoveries of gold in 
Australia, from which it appears that the largest 
piece of gold in the world, weighing 106 pounds, 
was obtained at a spot about 53 miles from Bath- 
urst, and the effect was such as to silence all the 
attempts which had still been kept up to oppose 
the movement. The introduction of improved ma- 
chines and processes for amalgamation also tended 
greatly to increase the returns. 





Turven, the great English landscape painter, died 
at his residence, No. 47 Queen Anne-st., London, on 
Friday, December 19, aged 76. He was never 
married, and leaves a very large fortune made by 
his art; he was the son of a barber. His finished 
oil paintings have latterly ranged in price from 
$3,500 to $7,000. 





The Admiralty have determined not to send an- 
other expedition in search of Sir Jobn Franklin by 
way of Behring’s Straits. The Plover is to be 
communicated with each year by a man-of-war— 
the Amphitrite is the next. 


Teariric Water-Srovrs.—Two enormous water- 
spouts, accompanied by a terrific hurricane, have 
swept over the island of Sicily. Those who saw, 
describe them as two immense spherical bodies of 
water, reaching from the clouds, their cones nearly 
touching the earth, and, as far as could be judged, 
ata quarter of a mile apart, traveling with im- 
mense velocity. They passed over the island near 
Marsala. In their progress houses were unroofed, 
trees uprooted, men and women, horses, cattle, and 
sheep were raised up, drawn into their vortex, and 
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borne on to destruction. During their passage rain 
descended in cataracts, accompanied with hailstones 
of enormops size, and masses of ice. Going over 
Castellamare, near Stabia, it destroyed half the 
town, and washed 200 of the inhabitants into the 
sea, who all perished. Upward of 500 persons 
have been destroyed by this terrible visitation, and 
an immense amount of property, the country being 
laid waste for miles. The shipping in the harbor 
suffered severely, many vessels being destroyed, 
and their crews drowned. After the occurrence 
numbers of dead human bodies were picked up, 
all frightfully mutilated and swollen. 





Earraquake 1x Turkey.—A shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the 12th of October, at Berat, in 
European Turkey. It threw down part of the 
fortress, and 400 soldiers perished in the ruins. 
About 800 houses, a Greek church, and two mosques 
were greatly injured. When, after the disaster, 
the population was counted, 800 persons were miss- 
ing, but many of them were supposed to have taken 
to flight. The upper part of a mountain near the 
town became detached, and was cast a considerable 
distance ; a crater then opened in the center, and 
vomited black smoke and blocks of stone ; this was 
followed by a sulphurous lava in a boiling state, 
which subsequently turned to powder. Fetid ex- 
halations arose, which corrupted the air. The vil- 
lages near Berat also suffered greatly from the 
earthquake. At Salonica, on the 30th and 81st of 
October, shocks were felt. They came from the 
north to the south, and lasted several seconds. The 
sky was covered at the time. The first shocks 
were slight, the latter stronger, but it is not stated 
that they did any damage. 


Basten Potivns. 


Lasors or A Purtianrsrorist.—Rev. Jonn M. 
Spear, the well known and devoted friend of des- 
titute prisoners, who under the smoke of crime 
loves to detect sparks of humanity worth saving, 
informs the newspapers, in a note, that “during 
the year 1851 he assisted 356 persons, by furnish- 
ing them with food, clothing, lodging, employment, 
counsel, &c.; traveled to assist prisoners, and to 
deliver lectures, 7,160 miles, in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New York; made 70 prison visits; delivered 79 
lectures on Prisons and Crime, its Causes and 
Treatment ; distributed among prisoners and others, 
6,000 publications; and became bail for prisoners 
to the amount of $10,000.” 

















Lecturrs.—The Mercantile Library, the Mechan- 
ics’, Apprentices’, and other stated society courses 
are constantly crowded; and as you mingle with 
the throng in Washington-street, almost every 
evening about 9 o'clock, you may hear young men 
and maidens discussing the relative merits of Whip- 
ple, Chapin, Giles, Doctor Holmes, and other liter- 
ary lions, who have been giving them their best 
thoughts. Although the public interest in lectures 
is far from being as absorbing as it once was in 
Boston, owing to the growing taste for various ar- 
tistic exhibitions, particularly Music. 





Mrs. E. Oakes Smith has been exciting much at- 
tention, and winning golden opinions in Nantucket, 
New Bedford, and other places. 

The course of Phrenological lectures in the Tre- 
mont Temple, by Messrs, O. S. & L. N. Fowler, 
has been successfully completed. The audience 
was very numerous and constant, and we hear on 
all sides grateful acknowledgments of the wise, 
and practical, and friendly instructions about our- 
selves, and the true way of keeping and improving 
ourselves, physically, mentally, and socially, re- 
ceived at these lectures. 

R. W. Emerson’s lectures on the Conduct of Life 
attest, likewise, in subject and treatment, the de- 
mand of the age for practical wisdom, though it be 
transcendental at the same time. His audiences 
have been larger and larger, and such as it is an 
inspiring pleasure to sit among ; so much intelligence, 
original character, refinement, culture, and humani- 
ty, is rarely concentrated by the magnetism of one 
original man. Everybody speaks of the eminent 
practicality of these lectures, especially the third 
and fourth, of which the themes were “ Wealth” 
and “Economy.” There is an exquisite wit, as well 
as wisdom, in his sententious lessons, and ad homi- 
nem illustrations. Everybody leaves in good 
humor, though nobody escapes unhit; and you go 
away more serious, and more hopeful from these 
truly poetic oracles, not of sentimentality, but of 
hard fact. 





Coxozrts anp Orartorios.—To undertake to 
characterize the winter life of Boston, especially 
this winter, without speaking of its music, would 
be to omit one of the most prominent and perma- 
nent features. Music is a part of the daily air and 
food of a cultivated Bostonian; and the same is 
measurably true of the suburban circle, which, 
thanks to railroads, ‘includes ,places as far off as 
Worcester and New Bedford. Lectures and thea- 
ters, in turn, have been “the rage ;” it is now mu- 
sic; music of all forms and grades, from “ Hutchin- 
son families” and “Sable Minstrels,” up to the 
symphonies of Beethoven. Especially has the taste 
for classical instrumental music been developed of 
late years. No places of resort are more eagerly 
and constantly attended by the cultivated classes, 
especially the young ladies of Boston, than the 
weekly afternoon rehearsals of the “ Musical Fund” 
Orchestra, where, for a very small expense, they 
hear and become familiar with the great sympho- 
nies, overtures, é&c., of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn. From 1,200 to 1,400 persons 
are frequently present at these rehearsals, and con- 
stitute the genuine nucleus of a permanent musical 
public; the concerts, six or more in number, draw 
an audience of 2,000. The same, to a great ex- 
tent, is true of the weekly rehearsals and conceris 
of that select and model orchestra, the “Germania 
Musical Society.” Then, again, the “Mendelssohn 
Quartette Club” has its afternoon rehearsal, and 
its bi-weekly concert of choice “Chamber Music,” 
where the purest and most artistic compositions for 
stringed instruments, the quintessence of the art 
of the great masters, are regularly enjoyed by an, 
of course smaller, but most constant and devoted, 
audience, Here are three afternoon opportunities 
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per week, and as many in the evening, of drinking 
at these fountains of harmonious inspiration; all 
of which are diligently cultivated by some of the 
self-improving daughters of Boston. 

To this add the great sacred oratorios of the 

* « Handel and Haydn” and the “ Musical Education” 
societies, which, with their choruses of 200 voices, 
produce the “Messiah,” the “Sampson,” the “St. 
Paul,” dc. ; also the occasional concerts of traveling 
vocalists and instrumental virtuosos, most of which 
are well attended; and it is plain that music must 
be set down as one of the most absorbing and least 
transitory “notions” of the city of the Puritans. 
All this is natural fruit of music in the public 
schools, of annual “Conventions” of music-teach- 
ers, dic., &c. 

Boston, too, has native products in this line to 
boast. The two last weeks have witnessed two 
very interesting occasions, where public sympathy 
was largely called out. One was a benefit con- 
cert to raise an education fund for a Boston girl of 
rare voice and talent, “ Miss Adalaide Phillips,” 
who goes to perfect her gift among the best teach- 
ers in Europe. The other was the welcoming back 
in a similar way, by a most crowded and enthusias- 
tic complimentary concert, of another Boston girl, 
who has returned a finished artiste, and singer of 
the first rank, as Madame Biscaccianti. 





Scuoot or Desion ror Womey.—This institu- 
tion, as yet in its infancy, realizes, so far, the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders and patrons. 
Since our last month’s notice, the number of pupils 
has increased to eighty-five, and the directors are 
obliged to decline further applications for the pres- 
ent. To the admirable instructions of Mr. Whit- 
taker, in the principles and art of design, lessons in 
coloring, in wood engraving, and in botany have 
been added. As the number of pupils increases, 
employment already awaits some of the most ad- 
vanced and gifted of their number, in the capacity 
of assistant teachers. And we are told that the 
advanced classes will soon be able to supply orders 
for manufacturers for original ornamental patterns. 
Who will not rejoice when our sisters can support 
themselves, in this rough, competitive world, by 
their innate taste and talent for the beautiful ! 





Parieties. 


Tae Hvrcainsoxs.—This favorite “ band of 
brothers” have, within the last month, been winning 
golden opinions from the lovers of their unrivalled 
home-songs in this city and Brooklyn, Like the 
bird-songsters, we hope they will pay us their an- 
nual visit, and like them stay at least half the year. 
They are as good as new, and grow better by age. 











Aceicuttuge anp Horrticutruez—Our depart- 
ment devoted to this, the primitive occupation of 
man, during the past year has elicited unusual at- 
tention, pleasure, and profit in great numbers of 
our readers. On this subject, 8. A. Barrett writes 
use as follows :— 


Messrs. Fowrens axp Wetts :—Right glad am I 
that a portion of your excellent Journal is devoted 














to the noble and useful arts of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture. The improvement of the soil is as well 
worthy, and as justly claims the attention of the 


patriot, the philanthropist, and the philosopher, as 
the improvement of the mind; for he who origi- 
nates a good fruit, or causes grass or grain to grow 


where nothing useful grew before, is as much a 
benefactor as he who originates a new thought, or a 
new science ; and ia far more deserving the grati- 
tude of mankind than he who retails either meta- 
physical absurdity, abstract philosophy, or theologi- 
cal mystery, from the press, the pulpit, or the 
forum. 


It is matter of gratulation, and argues a better 
future, that the twin arts, Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, are rapidly receiving accessions from the 
higher ranks of society. The philosopher and states- 
man retire to their farms; the poet seeks the re- 
tirement of rural life, and the votaries of commerce 
and science follow their example. Hence, a new 
impetus is given to both; a spirit of emulation has 
risen, more grain, and grass, and cattle, and 
better—and more of the luscious and lovely fruits, 
and finer, are the result. And men are fast learn- 
ing that fruits and vegetables are cheaper and 
healthier food than meats; and, whether its phi- 
losophy és, or is not understood, a world of oll is 
the inevitable consequence ; for, is it not true that 
the noblest and most useful of animals are herbi- 
vorous? and does not the cause apply with equal 
truth to the human family? I believe that it does: 
and thus believing, I hail with much pleasure an 
auxiliary so influential and valuable as the “Jour- 
nal ;” and the fact, that its senior editor is a practi- 
cal agriculturist and votary of Pomona, adds truth 
to its tone, and force to its truth. Few men may 
claim so extensive an acquaintance with fruit as he, 
and none enjoy it with a keener relish. In his ru- 
ral retreat at “Bird’s Nest,” he is perfectly “ at 
home” in his fruit gardens and orchards, and will 
discuss Phrenology or fruits with equal intelligence, 
facility, and pleasure. 








KOSSUTH. 
(The accompanying engraving represents the general ap 


pearance of THE MAN OF THE AGE in his native costume, 
We expect, at a future time, to present our readefs with a 


cuart of his PareNoLogical Developments. At present 
we copy a few interesting paragraphs from the Home .Jour- 
nal, which will please our readers. ] 

“In Hungary, while the contest lasted, Kossuth’s cue was 
to act, rather than talk. How he acted—with what courage, 
constancy, energy, wisdom, faith, foresight, success—the 
world knows, and posterity will know and wonder at. . 

“ In his exile, the Tongue, and its ally, the Pen, with their 
common instrument, the Press, are all the weapons left to 
him. People regard it as a point for special admiration, 
that, with these alone, he is, at this moment, the most dread- 
ed—certainly the most dreadfyl—foe of three despots, in- 
trenched behind a million-and-a-balf of bayonets, ‘ begin- 
ning to think.’ Within a ‘little month,’ Kossuth may be at 
the head, not of ‘my poor Hungary’ merely, but of mad- 
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dened Europe, united in devotion to him, and inextinguish- 
able hatred to them. Presenting himself to us, as he neces- 
sarily does, by his speeches only, we have to mention—and 
little more than mention—the characteristics of those won- 
derful efforts which have called forth most remark. 


“The KNowLEeper which his speeches contain, and the 
tact with which it is used, excite general astonishment. 
Kossuth’s life has been an active, not a studious one, but 
his knowledge of men, of history, science and literatures 
seems universal. He knows, not merely that part of a na- 
tion’s history which is universal, but also what is e0 pecu- 
liar that it usually is known only to itself. A score of in- 
stances of this particularity of information will occur to 
every reader. He has addressed, in this country, statesmen, 
lawyers, clergymen, students, ladies, workingmen, children, 
Germans, Africans, Irishmen, and other equally distinct 
classes ; and to each he has said precisely the most appro- 
priate things, reminding each of its special history, hero 
and aim. 

“ Eastern blood, as he tells us, flows in his veins, and it 
flows with down-eastern velocity and power. What Kos- 
suth, and what his career would be, if he were as physically 
perfect as he is mentally capable, the imagination alone can 
conceive. He might accelerate history, making the next ten 
years do the work of an ordinary hundred. 

“ It is the general conviction that, as a mere man of talent 
Kossuth has few living equals. Up to the time when he 
went on board of the Mississippi, he had, as far as has yet 
appeared, never used his knowledge of our language in pub, 
lic speaking, nor, to any extent, in conversation. His Eng- 
lish speeches, notwithstanding, with slight touches, here and 
there, by a competent hand, would be models of English 
composition. He frequently employs the most English 
English, the idioms, the current quotations. There is ama- 
zing talent in this, as well as in the quickness with which he 
seizes oratorical Opportunities as they arise. 

“ With so much brilliancy and readiness, so much imagi- 
nation and wit, people are surprised at the solidity, depth, 
and Websterian breadth of comprehension displayed in the 
speeches, We point to the speech at Philadelphia, upon the 
late fantastic tricks of Louis Napoleon, as a fine example of 
these qualities. 

“ Kossuth’s unlikeness to any historical person has been 
much remarked upon. With Washington he has nothing 
in common but the cause, He reminds us of but two great 
men now passed away—Napoleon Bonaparte and Peter the 
Hermit. The former he resembles in his magnificent genius 
for ‘ handling the tools,’ by which mighty movements are 
started, controiled and directed ; the latter in his eloquence, 
in his power of kindling enthusiasm for an abstract pnnci- 
ple, in his present poverty and peculiar mission among the 
free nations, and in the kind of effort which his eloquence is 
likely to call forth. Three months ago, when Kossuth be- 
gan to speak, as no man bas spoken since the Crusades, we 
were as unprepared to receive his doctrine as Europe was 
to march to the Holy Land, when Peter delivered his first 
harangue. But he has kindled such a flame for liberty and 
international fair-play, that the people are already with him. 
Another year may witness a new and nobler crusade, of 
which poor Hungary shall be the Holy Land.” 











General Potires. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Frienps anv Co-workers in the diffusion of phreno- 
logical and physiological Science, will desire to see every 
FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming Journal 
for 1852. Now is the time to lend this good cause your aid. 
It will cost you but an earnest and an honest word, and that 
word may send lasting blessings to unborn thousands. 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, 
will find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind 
of the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. — 
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This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 
places. 

Money on all specie- paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia or Boston, always pre. 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay- 
able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 








All letters add d to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orrice, County, and Stats. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1652. 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume, 





Speci. Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowiers anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

For Ove Dottar a Year—Either of the following 
named Journals may be obtained :— 

Tue American Purenotocicat Jourwat: a Repository 
of Science, Literature and General Intelligence, amply illus- 
trated with Engravings. Published monthly by Fow.ers 
ann Wetts, No, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

Tue Warer-Cure Jovanat, and Herald of Reforms— 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life, 
Profusely [lustrated. Terms the same, 

Tae Srvupent, and Family Miscellany, designed for chil- 
dren and youth, parents and teachers, Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 

Tae Usiversat PrHonocraruer—Devoted to the Dis- 
semination of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting 
with Practical Instruction to ‘een Printed in Phono- 
graphy. 

Either or all of these Monthlies will be sent by mail to 
any post-office In the United States, for One Dollar a Year 
each. All letters and orders should be post-paid, and di- 
rected to Fowters anp Wetts, No, 131 Nassau-streety 
New York. 





When books are wanted to go by mail or express, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers for the Journals, 


Tue Warer-Core Jovrnat for January, 1852—now ready 
—contains articles on Human Physiology ; Spinal Diseases, 
illustrated ; Chemistry of Life ; Hemorrhages from Wounds; 
A Word with the Thoughtful; Home Practice; Infamma- 
tion of the Lungs; Death of Children; Early Experience in 
Water-Cure ; Miseducation ; Diagnosis and Prognosis; In- 
fluence of Solar Light; Erysipelas ; Home Treatment; The 
Teeth, their Physiology; Water-Care in Typhus; Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia; Miscellany; “The Organic Laws ;” 
the Human Hair; a Challenge. Varieties, The Age of Pro- 
gress; Honesty in Little Things; Matrimony, and other 
matters of interest to those in health and the invalid. 
Terms--One Dollar a year. Published monthly by Fowiers 
ann Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Tax Srupent, aw Itiuceraatrep Monruty Macazine. 
—Devoted to the Physical, Moral and Intellectual _Improve- 
ment of Youth ; adapted to every member of the family. 

The Nataral Sciences, Physiology, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, History, Biugra- 
phy, Travels, Poetry, and Music, are treated in a familiar 
manner. It aims to be the cheapest and most useful Family 
Periodical in America. 

Tae Strupenr will be found of great interest to juvenile 
readers. {ts moral tone is of the most elevated character, 


and the abundant instruction it affords is both pleasing and 
useful.—New York Tribune. 


Tae Eprror of tae Srvupent has marked out an origi- 
nal plan, more comprehensive than that of other juvenile 
magazines ; for this, while intelligible to the young, isadapt- 
ed tw the entire family.— The Independent. 

Terms—One Dollar a year in advance. Please address all 
jetters, post-paid, to FowLers axp Wexts, No. 131 Nassau- 


street, New York. feb. lt. 








To Boox Acents anv Oruers.—Fowlers and Wells, 
Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y., will furnish, in large or 
small quantities, all works on Phrenology, Physiology, or 
Hydropathy; also on the various reforms of the age: 
Among others, works on Phonography, Education, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Catalogues may be had on ap- 
plication. The most liberal terms offered to agents. For 
particulars, address as above. 





Dererrep ArrticLes.—Among the numerous articles 
which press upon our columns, we have an elaborate 
article from the senior editor, on Phonography, which we 
are obliged to lay over to the next number ; also, “ Individ- 
ual Responsibility,” to be concluded ; “ Emigration,” “The 
Progress of Truth,” “ Circumstances,” “Offshoots.” Our 
correspondents must exercise the virtue of patience. 

Tae Riewt Way.—When we write a letter to a person 
requiring an answer, we inclose an encelope, with a postage 
stamp upon it, addressed to ourselves. Then all that a “ per- 
son” has to do, is simply to furnish paper, write the an- 
swer, enclose the same in the aforesaid pre-paid envelope, 
and return the same to us, This usually insures a prompt 
answer, and subjects the person to very little trouble or ex- 
pense. If all people would adopt this plan, it would be a 
great saving, for when answers to letters are not pre-paid, 
the amount of postage is five instead of three cents. When 
a person writes a letter to another, on his own business, 
requiring an answer, he should prepay the same both 
ways. 











Taz Maine Liqvor Law—beautifully printed in Eight 
l2mo pages.—Regarding this document in the light of a 
godsend, and feeling desirous of giving it the widest possi- 
ble circulation, and at the smallest price, the publishers of 
the Parenotoeicat Journat have stereotyped and printed 
an edition of 20,000 copies, which they will sell in packages 
at first cost, namely: for packages of one hundred copies, 
$1; packages of fifty copies, 50 cents; packages of twenty- 
five copies, 25 cents; packages of one thousand copies, $10, 

We hope the friends of Temperance, Morality, Intelll- 
gence, and Reform will circulate this document every 
where. A mighty revolution will follow it, and great good 
to man will be the result, 

As the document is sold in large or small packages at cost, 
for gratui distrib , it is presumed that every Tem- 
perance Society will order them in quantities, to be given 
to the unconverted. Friends, what say you? Will you 
approve, advocate, and promulgate, this “new star in 
the East,” the Maine Liquor Law? If so, order from one 
hundred to ten thousand copies of this precious, this best 
of all human enactments, the Maine Liquor Law. Who 
will have it? How many? 








A New Express Company.—Besides the three old and 
well established companies of Harnden & Co., Adams 
& Co., and Kinsley & Co., a new company has just been or- 
ganized under the name of Nicnots & Co. The vast in- 
crease of business and of travel between New York and 
other cities, furnishes ample employment for all these great 
express companies, whose services are now quite indispen- 
sable. The new company have offices at 14 Wall-sireet, 
New York, and 18 Congressstreet, Boston; and branch 
offices in New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester, 
and will forward packages by railroad over that route, 
leaving New York and Boston daily, at 8 A. M. and 3} P. M., 
delivering parcels in either city the same day, and on the 
morning of the next day, when sent by the evening or 
34 P. M.train. This, we believe, is an improvement on 
either of the old companies, and will insure success to the 
new. At another time we shall give the routes of all the 
express companies, ranning in and out of this MeTroro.is, 
for the benefit of our friends who may wish to avail them- 
selves of these incomparable facilities. 


Co Correspondents. 


8. P.—We would recommend you to try the water-cure. 


H. Farncnttp.—We can furnish all the back volumes of 
the Journal, except the third and fourth, and the volume 
for 1851. 














J. N. T., Bethlehem, N. H. 1. “Can Phonography be 
learned without a master?” 

Ans. Yes, by the aid of books. 

2. “Would it pay, fora young farmer to learn it for the 
purpose of keeping a journal, taking notes of sermons, 
lectures, reading, observation, &c., or for the purpose of 
teaching it?” 

Ans. Yes, abundantly. 

3. “ What books are needed, and what would they cost?” 

ns. Class Book and Reader, 63 cents ; and the “ Univer- 
sal Phonographer,” monthly, at $1 a year. 

4. “Can they be obtained at your Cabinet in Boston?” 

ins. Yes, and all our other works. 


Pru Publications. 


Clovernook ; or, Recollections 4 our Neighborhood in the 
West. By Atice Carry. vol., 12mo. New York: 
J. 8. Rediteld. 











This may be regarded as one of the most admirable vol- 
umes in our literature from the hand of a woman. Indeed, 
neither man nor woman has ever painted with more natu- 
ralness of greuping and exquisite skill of coloring the do- 
mestic life of the farming classes in the West. The “ upper 
ten” have had abundance of historians, and the gay and 
fashionable world has cuntinually been chosen for illustra- 
tion by literary men of almost every grade. The “country 
people ” have now a classic of their own, exhibiting their 
own West life, by a woman of genius who has lived among 
them, and thoroughly appreciates their character. In hu- 
mor, tenderness, pathos, and dramatic force, Clovernook is 
the book of the season. 





Hand-Book of the Useful Arts; including Agriculture, 
Architecture, Domestic , Enginecring, Machine- 
Fe; ; tong en i Mining, Photogenic and Telegraphic 

Exposition of their Principles and Prac- 
n Inventions. 
. Putnam. 


tice, and a oh American and Eur 
By T. AntiseLt, M.D. New York: G. 


In his preface the author remarks :— 


“The aim and scope of this volume is perhaps sufficient - 
hp myn ee It is intended to comprise, in- 
clear and comprehensive form for popular reference, a 
diction of all terms used in the ap jon of science to 
the arts. It is believed that a manual of this kind— 
sufficiently full in its details for ordinary pu 
curately posted u tume, yet in a compara- 
tively moderate com will meet a very important want 
in this country, which is yet unfilled — 
expensive works already befure the public.” 


This book should be found in every man’s library. Asa 
work for reference, it is without an equal. 





Western Portraiture and Emigrants’ Guide; a description 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and lowa, with remarks on Min- 
nesota and other Territories. By Danizt 8S. Curtis. New 
York: J. H. Colton. 

Some three hundred and fifty well printed 12mo pages, 
bound in muslin, with a large map of the States and Terri- 
tories described. To those seeking a “home in the West” 
this hand-book would be of great service, aiding them in 
determining where, when, and how to select a suitable 
place to rettle. Price of the book, $1. 





Lectures on the American Eclectic System of Surgery. By 
es | hae Hitt, al a one _ Bro. pp 
Price For Sale by Fowlers and ee ork 
A work printed on good paper and ianeenen 

has several features with which we are decidedly well 

pleased. 

It treats al) its subjects in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner, as if the common mind was being addressed, and, 
while it displays learning and experience, it is not veiled in 
the stately obscurity of technical language. 

It may also be regarded as of a decidedly reformatory 
character in its teachings, and is free from that professional 
pride and that ridiculous adhesion to old notions, and that 
fear of something new, which pervades nearly all works of 
this character. 

The author has done a good service for the cause to 
which his work is devoted, not only as respects the student 
of Medicine and Surgery, but also the common reader. 
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The Philosophy of Justice between God and Man. By Ben- 
samin Boop. New York: John 8, Taylor. 12mo. pp. 220. 
This is the first, or among the first efforts in book form, 

of a young candidate for fame, who possesses considerable 
talent and a decidedly critical and metaphysical cast of 
mind. If we cannot in all respects follow his arguments 
and conclusions with our assent, yet we admire the cour- 
age and independence which he evinces in daring to call in 
question some of the doctrines and philosophical specula- 
tions of some of the great minds of the past. “Great 
men,” we have read in the book of Job, “are not always 
wise,” and it is not certain but what our young author has 
started some strictures on the teachings of Edwards and 
others, that wise heads in the present and future ages will 
pronounce to be correct. 

We are not very fond of the Gordian knots of abstract 
metaphysical subtleties in which our author deals, or of the 
writings of those whose notions of a similar character he 
labors so zealously to prune of what he regards as errone- 
ous, nor are we quite sure that he makes out a clearer case 
than did those whom he calls in question for their theoreti- 
cal errors. 

Many old theological writers, in discoursing on the doc- 
trines of “necessity,” “free will,” “moral liberty,” &c., 
always appeared to us to reason in a circle, and to alternate- 
ly transpose the conditions of cause and effect. This incon- 
sistency, in more than one instance, our author shows up in 
excellent style. 

‘The Philosophy of Justice” contains many bold, clear, 
and earnest thoughts, and will repay perusal. He givesa 
very good chapter concerning ‘‘the difference in minds,” 
in which he endorses and very clearly argues the doctrines 
of Phrenology, which, when we are less pressed for room, 
we may give to our readers. 


y D. K. a 
New yor! Mark H 


Au- 


Summerfield ; or, Life on a Farm, 
and . New- 


burn: Derby Miller. 

man and Cu, 

This is one of the most unexceptionable tales which we 
have met. If our people cannot find enough to read among 
the mountains of books on the natural sciences or the arts, 
then we would recommend this and kindred works. Should 
the writer turn his attention to subjects of real utility, he 
would soon distinguish himself as an author, and be the 
means of doing great good in the world. 





A Wreath around the Cross ; or, Scripture Truths Illus- 
— By Rev. A. Norton Brown. With a Recom- 
ee a by Joun Anoertt James. Boston: 

Gould 


A very er’ printed book of about 300 12mo. 
pages. It is divided into sections, under the following 
titles :— 

The Cross Needed—The Way to the Cross—The Cross Set 
up—The Sufferings of the Cross—Meditation by the Cross 
—Life from the Cross—Faith in the Cross—Submission to 
the Cross—Glory ing in the Cross—The Cross and the Crown. 

Not having read this book, we cannot say whether or not 

the author has given us a correct interpretation of this 
much used term. It is evidently a cross to deny any of our 
faculties their legitimate gratification, and when one faculty 
quarrels with another it is a cross, it is equally a cross for 
the animal propensities to be kept in subjection to the 
moral sentiments, when the former greatly predominate, It 
is a cross for Acquisitiveness to yield to Benevolence, or for 
Benevolence to yield to Acquisitiveness. So of all the fac- 
ulties. Bat we are blessed with intellect and moral senti- 
ments, the office of which is to direct us when, and when 
not, to “take up the cross.” It is no cross to do our duty, 
when the doing it gives pleasure to ali our faculties, 





Littell’s Living Age. This venerable compiler of the 
“ world’s progress” in literature, continues with all the vigor 
of youth and the strength of maturemanhood. Able com- 
petitors there are in the fleld, yet the ripe experience of 
“ Littell,” enables him to adapt his magazine to the wants 
of the more advanced portions of our community. Hence 
it is that they who have made the acquaintance of this 
“Literary Recorder” continue to be its patrons. Inno 
other work published in America can such a mass of liier- 
ary information be found. Pablished weekly in suitable 
form for binding, at $6.00 a year, by E. Lirrett & Co, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Diary-Journals. Every man of business or pleasure, who 
would, at the end of the year, have a record of what he 
has done for the past twelve months, for reference or recre- 
ation, should possess himself of one of Francis & Loutrel’s 
Journals for 1852, Not only are these journals invaluable 
in the counting-room, but they are equally so to every one 
who wishes to memorandum his daily events and engage- 
ments. It is only by such memoranda that one can be cer- 
tain of dates, &c., and the Francis & Loutrel Journal is 
precisely the thing required for that purpose. 





Atuertisements. 








A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For 4 full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a evens 

At these rates, the smallest adverti ts to less 
than one cent a line, for EVERY TnOUSAND copPtEs of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 








Tae American Porenovocicat JournaL. Prospectus 
of Vou. XV. for 1852, commenced on the Ist of January. 

Tue Purenotoeicat Journat is published in New York, 
on the first of each month. It is devoted to Sciznce, Lit- 
ERATURE, and Genera INTELLIGENCE. 


Purenotoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully - 


explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and p its of mankind. 


Puysio.oey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, “ A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Human Race is suffering from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. 

Homes Epvucation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties, Nine-tenths 
of the positive vices of mankind arise from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve years of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical duties of domestic education. 

Youne Men wil] find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 

Puystoanomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
presented. 

Maenetis™ will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses, and those interesting 
Psychological facts which seem to open to the world a new 
field of int t in the pire of mind. 


AaRicuLTurg, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrated by 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently valuable to 
the farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or garden. 


Mecuanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
sTRUCTIVENESs, the various mechanical arts will be en- 
couraged, new inventions explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interests of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal, 

Tae Naturat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General [ntelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852. 

Eworavines to illustrate all the leading topics of the 











Journal, more numerous and beautiful than formerly, will 
commend this volume to all readers. 


Tue Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy one year. . $1 00 | Ten copies one year .. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 400 | Twenty copies one year 10 00 

Please address all letters, post-paip, to Fow.ers anD 

We ts, Ciintron Hatt, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 





Piease Sreciry.—When ordering Journals, please spe- 
cify waicu is wanted, and be careful to give the Post- 
orricr, County, and Stars, also the name of the writer. 





Our Journats will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 
the same to the publishers. 





To Young Men.—Pveasant anv ProritasLe Empioy- 
MENT may be obtained by any number of active and intel- 
ligent young men, by applying to the undersigned. A small 
cash capital will be necessary to commence with. Every 
person engaging in this business will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the prospects for a liberal profit are 
unsurpassed. For particulars address, post-paid, FowLers 
anp WeLts, Ciinron Hatt, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Fasnionas_e Fatt anp Winter CLOTHING aT GREATLY 
Repvucep Prices.—One of the largest and most extensive 
stocks of clothing in the United States is offered by Boorn 
anv Foster, wholesale and retail clothiers, No. 27 Court- 
landt-street, New York. Their assorrment consists of all 
kinds of gentlemen’s wearing apparel, manufactured with 
great pains and skill by the most competent workmen, in 
fashionable style, and of the very best material, all of which 
they will sell far below the ordinary prices for goods of a 
similar kind. Their extensive trade, complete arrange- 
ments, and the perfection to which, at great cost and labor, 
they have brought their manufacturing department, enable 
them to defy competition in supplying the most elegant and 
fashionable clothing on the most reasonable terms of any 
establishment in the Union. 

P. 8. Everybody is invited to give them a call before 
purchasing elsewhere.—Feb. It, 





Vatvas_e anv Rare Books on Phrenology, Physiology, 
&c., for sale by Fowiters anp Wetws, No. 131 Nassau- 
street, New York. 


The works of Dr. Gall, in 6 volumes............ $5 00 
Spurzheim’s Phrenology, illustrated, 2 volumes.. 2 00 
Spurzheim’s Physiognomy, with plates, (scarce). 3 00 


Beaumont's Physiology of digestion........ ése0 75 
Fowlers & Wells have all works on Phrenology, Physiolo- 
gy, Magnetism, Psychology, Hydropathy, and Phonography. 


Prospectus or THe Universal PHonoGRAPHER FOR 
1852, Pustisnep MONTHLY, AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN apvaNce.—It is printed in the corresponding style, and 
toa considerable extent forms an advanced instruction book 
for beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion of its pages is devoted to Correspondence, Pho- 
nographic Intelligence, and the interests of the advanced 
phonographer, furnishing him with Original Essays, and se- 
lections from the choicest literature of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as /e- 
gible as common printing. Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to Fow.ers anv We ts, No. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York.—Feb. tf. 





Fowters anp Wetts, Phrenologists and Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. Profession- 
al examinations, with written descriptions of character, 
when desired. Rooms open day and evening. Boston 
office, 142 Washington-street. 
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Tux New Yor Tawune, Daty, Semtr-Weexty, anv 
Weexty.—The year 1852 commences with events of more 
than usual importance, and it is certain that other events, 
equally momentous, will mark its entire duration. 

The proceedings of Congress, its discssions and action 
upon the great questions of our Foreign Policy, the Tariff, 
the extension of our lines of Steamers to the Sandwich 
Islands, Asia and Africa, the opening of a Railroad to the 
Pacific States and Territories, &c., will be watched with the 
deepest interest. 

The Presidential Election takes place this year. The 
movements of both the great purties, the Conventions, the 
nominations, and the canvass will engage to an unusual de- 
gree the attention and the feelings of the country. 

The acts and speeches of the distinguished Hungarian 
Leader and Exile, and the approach and possible outbreak 
of a mighty convulsion in which all the nations of the Euro- 
pean Continent will be involved, either on the side of Des- 
potism or of Liberty, will be subjects of constant and eager 
interest. 

The movements preliminary to this great convulsion, the 
intrigues of Russian dipl y, the sp of Austrian 
Despotism, French Revolution, the outrages of Italian ru- 
lers ; and, on this side of the Ocean, Mexican insurrections, 
Californian Gold Discoveries, South American Civil Wars, 
will all add to the general sum of important events which 
will distinguish the year 1852, 

All who desire to be promptly, thoroughly, and reliably 
informed on these matters will find their wishes met in Tuz 
New Yor« Tatscne. Its arrangements for procuring 
early and accurate information are not surpassed either in 
extent or perfection by those of any journal in the world, 
and its readers may be assured that no expense or exertion 
will be spared to maintain, and even increase, its present 
completeness and utility as a newspaper. 

In addition to the above named features, we shall regular- 
ly publish the Letters of Bayarp TayLor, one of the Editors 
of The Tribune, who is now exploring the unknown and 
mysterious regions of Central Africa, and before his return, 
will visit the famous Oriental cities of Damascus and Bag- 
dad, and examine the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 

(#” Postmasters taking charge of and remitting us the 
money for a club of twenty will be entitled to a copy of the 
Weekly gratis. 

Teams :—(Payment in all cases required in advance,) 
Dairy Tatsune, Mail Subscribers, $5 a year; $1 50 for 





three months, 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Single Copy. .... 2.00 scceecceccccccceccessccceses $3 00 
TW Copied... oc ccccccccccccccccccccccscesecses ° 5 00 
Tem UOpies ...00 cccccccerccccccccccecccccsoes oo §=20 00 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Bingle Copy. oc ccccccccccccscccccccccccccscscece $2 
Three Copies .... cs .ccecccecceecccecceccees cece 5 ov 
Bight Copies. ... ccc ccccccccccovccccccsesssccess 10 00 
Twenty Copies, to one addresé.........00eseeeees 20 00 


Subscriptions from individuals and clubs are respecifully 
solicited. They may be forwarded at any season of the 
year. Address the letters to Greetey & McEtratu, Pub- 
lishers, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

SH” Notes of all specie-payiog Banks in the United 
States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. 
Money inclosed in a letter to uur address, and deposited in 
any Post-Office in the United States, may be considered at 
our risk ; but a description of the bills ought in all cases to 
be left with the Postmaster. G. & McE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tux New Yor«x Taisune is one of the very best of 
newspapers in the world.— Waynesville Visitor, Ohio, 

Tue Weexty Tateune.—Upon the merits of The Tri- 
dune it is unnecessary to enlarge, known as it has long been, 
as the model newspaper of the world, and the reading pub- 
lie of both this country and Europe, regard it as a journal 
in the statements and views of which the highest confidence 
may be safely reposed.— Pittston ( Penn.) Gazette. 

New Yoru Weexty Tetsone.—Having had the reading 
of Tae Tribune more or less for several years, we can safely 
and honestly say, that of all * Whig,” or “ Democratic ” pa- 
pers with which we have become acquainted, this is decid- 
edly the best. On all the great aod absorbing questions of 
the day, the editor takes “ high ground,” far in advance of 
his party.— Mount Pleasant, lowa, True Democrat. 

Tue New Youx Tarevxe, published by Greeley & Mc 
Elrath, is one of the best newspapers published in the 
East. Persons wishing to take a city paper, could not make 
a more judicious selection than tw take the Tribune— 
Herald, Oskaloosa, Ohio. 





Mecuanics, MANUFACTURERS, AND Inventors will find 


the Screnriric American an invaluable aid to their inter- 
ests, as all subjects connected with Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, and Manufacturing, are treated in an eminent- 
ly practical manner. It is the recognized organ of Ameri” 
can Invention, and is widely complimented at home and 
abroad for the soundness of its views. It is issued in quarto 
form suitable for binding, with a copious index and title- 
page, and affords on enycclopedia of 416 pages, superbly 
illustrated with about 600 engravings, an official list of patent 
claims, review of American and foreign inventions, scien- 
tifle memoranda, editorials, and miscellanies. It is the 
ablest, best conducted, and most widely-circulated journal 
of its class in this country. The proprietors attend to se- 
curing letters patent for inventions, in the United States and 
Europe, on reasonable terms, Terms of the Scientific 
American, $2 a year, $1 for six months; five copies, six 
months, $4 ; ten copies, six months, $8; ten copies, twelve 
months, $15. It is also issued in quarterly parts at fifty 
cents per number, Address Munn & Co., N. ¥.—Feb. lt. 





Tut Pareno.ocicat Bust, designed for learners, show- 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight (not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, Fowters anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York.—Feb. tf. 

Mrs. M. Tuompson’s Paoasenotocica, Mosevm, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 


. written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 


LERS aND Wetts’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf, 


Pronoorarny taught by mail, in a course of from one 
to five letters. Terms, $1 per letter of instruction. For 
particulars address T. C. Letanp, No. 205 Broadway, New 


York. feb. lt. 





Tue Saextnan.—This Magazine is devoted chiefly to an 
inquiry into the Laws of the Spiritual Universe, and a vis- 
cussion of those t questi which are deemed 
auxilkary to the Progress of Man. The following will indi- 
cate distinctively the prominent features of the work, 
1, Lives or Ancient anp Mopery Seers, with ey oe 
traits, engraved on steel expressly fur the Shekinah. 2, Eve- 
MENTS OF SpiniTuat Science, comprehending the facts 
and philusophy. 3. Tugosorpny: or, the intercourse of 
Man with Spirit; Philosophy of Revelation and Miracle, 
classification of Spiritual Phenomena, &c. 4. Psycnomet- 
RicaL SkeTcurs or Living Cuaracters. No. 2 has char- 
acteristic delineations of Prof, Geo. Bush, Hon. H. Greeley, 
Sarah Helen Whitman, V.C. Taylor, Rev. Theodore Parker, 
and Alice Carey. 5. AYs On Soctal anp Potrricat 
Economy, Editorial Papers and Reviews. 6. Orxtomnat Por- 
TRY and Mestc. ConrrtsvuTors.—Rev. James 
Jr., O. W. Wight, C. D. Stuart, Horace G » V. C. Tay- 
lor. T. L. Harria, J. K. ingails, Frances H. Green, Sarah Helen 
Whitman, Annetie Bishop, and others. Several distinguish- 
ed minds in Europe are expected to contribute 
ally. Two quarterly numbers of the Shekinah have already 
been issued, containing more than one hundred pages 
each of orivinal matter, printed on the —y ow with 
splendid Portraits and Music, also original. No, 1 con- 
tains a superb head of Cugist, representing him in the 
light of his transfiguration. No. 2 has elegant portraits of 
Emancet Swepensore and Lovis Kossurs. Teams $2 
a year, STRICTLY IN aDvance. Six co; will be sent to 
one address fur $10. A discount of 25 per cent will be 
made w booksellers and periodical agents, but the cash 
must accompany the order. Address 8S. B. Barrtan, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.—Feb. It. 








Prospectus or THe PLow, a Mowrraty Caronicie or 
Roargat Arrairs. [Successor to the American A 
rist.) Fifty centsa year! Thecheap 
ical in America. 
“* He who by the Plow would thrive, 
Must either hold himeelf or drive.” 


Volume 1, No.1. New York,January, 1852. Solon Rob- 
inson, Editor, C.M. Saxton, Publisher, 152 Fulton-street, 
Each number of Tax Piow will contain thirty-two pages 
imperial octavo, in double columns, the same size, and 
printed in the same clear beautiful type as the American 
Agriculturist. §t will be published on the first of every 
month, 152 Fulton-street, New York, at fifty cents a year for 
asingle copy, five copies for two dollars. 
commence with the year. No sent except paid fur in 
advance. Soa ———, itors, and = Senet 
improvement in Agriculture, personal 
friends of the Editor, Publisher, A. B. Aken 





i 


¢ cents 
risk of the pab ' eee 6 ee oe 
street, New York, and prepay your postage. Editor’s 





of Congress, is as follows:—Any distance within 50 miles 
of > 1} cents per quarter; over 50 
less than 300 miles, 2; cents per quarter; over 
300 miles and less than 1,000 miles, 3} cents pe 


uarter; over 4,000 miles, 7} cents per quarter. Under the 
postage law, a single subscriber can remit a half dol- 
lars for Tuz Prow.—Feb. It. 





Removat—Tue Moranp Dacverrtan Gattery—estab- 
lished in 1840, and fur the last five years located at No. | 
Chatham-street, has been removed to the beautiful “ New 
Free-Stone Building,” No. 65 Chatham-street, next door to 
the “Chatham Bank,” and directly opposite Chambers- 
street. The public are respectfully informed that this estab- 
lishment has been constructed expressly for the rrian 
Art, and is second to no other Gallery in the United States 
for the artistic arrangement of the light, also possessing 
other facilities, both in the chemical and mechanical! t- 
ments, unequaled. The * Reception Room” has been fitted 
up expressly in view of rendering every convenience both 
— . —_— Aveustus Moranp, Principal Ope- 
rator.—feb. It. 





B. F. Maeutre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Burpe tt, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Dentat Proresstion in its various 

as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteeath-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 


E. A, & 8. R. Fituey, importers and wholesale dealers in 
China, Glass, and Queensware, Lamps, Chandeliers, &c., 
No. 149 Main-street, St. Louis, Mo.—Epwarp A. Fitter, 
Samvugt B. Fittey.—Feb. 2t. 





A. G. Baporr, manufacturer of the Bochm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also man fine flutes of every 
description. jan. ly. 





Buaxe’s Patent Fire-proor Patxt.—The orginal and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTs or sTon«, forming acomplete rnaMEL 
Of COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven —_ and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for beens gee bpp een _S. goa of 
pled persons are ¢' ing up stone a jous 
kinds of worthless stuff, and pow Bn Aen to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. [ have recently commenced three suitsagainst 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to - 
cute every one [ can detect. The genuine,either in dry 

wder or in oil, of different colors, can at all times 

had at P New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. jan. lt. 





Varor Batns.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.to10P.M. A female will be in attendance te wait 
on Ladies.—Nov. tf. b. 





Setrno’s Anglesey and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Witttam Setrno, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


82 Nassav-staeet.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 





Dr. 8 B. Surra’s Torrevo Evectro-Macrgtic Ma- 
Electro- 


cuines.—These Machines differ from all athe Mag- 

by whieh the The inventor has ty 

¥ mary secondary are united. 
instrument now are, in 
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